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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE. 

IN submitting this work to English readers, it is proper 
that I should indicate the nature of the revision which 
the author has consented to make, and which can 
scarcely fail to render it more valuable. While leav- 
ing the body of the book substantially unchanged, he 
has not disregarded the suggestions of critics nor ig- 
nored the results of recent investigation. Hence 
some passages have been modified, a number of foot- 
notes have been added, and an Appendix touching in 
detail various points of controversy, has been pre- 
pared. The English of the Appendix is the author's 
own, written at first hand to save the labour of trans- 
lation. 
I would acknowledge my grateful indebtedness to 
the author for the acute and learned criticisms with 
which he has aided my own work of translation; but 
as I have had final oversight on all points bearing 
upon the translation, as such, it is only just to add 
that the author must not be held acconntable for its 
faults. 



viii TRANSLATOR'S NOTE. 

Like the original, this volume will be found to con- 
tain a large number of extracts, in prose and verse, 
from Old and Early English authors. These have, 
without exception, been translated from the original 
texts into modern English. In rendering the poetical 
passages cited, I have tried to reproduce the ancient 
metre and tone. 
HORACE M. KENNEDY. 
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BOOK I. 

BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 

Longa6 lonne IY les, le him con le66a worn 
o66e mid hondum con hearpan grStan, 
hafa6 him his gliwes giefe, le him god sealde. 
GNOMICA EXON. III., 



EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

FTER the settlement of the English tribes on British 
soil, some time passed before English literature began. 
Vet literary monuments are not lacking which, to judge from 
their substance, are descended from a pre-literary age, and 
point back to an epoch when the Teutonic conquerors of 
Britain, either wholly or partially, still inhabited their earlier 
home. Dim and varying is the light which these most 
ancient products of the English muse shed upon the original 
abode and the incipient political, and race-relatioris of the 
later Englishman. There appear distinctly, however, in these 
poems the genius and the manners of a race who ploughed the 
sea; who loved booty and strife; and whose intoxication 
was the hero's fame that flowed in the mead-hall from the 
glee- man's lips. 
According to the testimony of history as well as of saga 
the original home of the English was the Cimbrian peninsula, 
and the adjacent portion of the mainland, eastward from 
the Elbe. Here dwelt the several small tribes into which 
this people were divided: in the north were the Jutes; 
and next to them, the Angles, whose name the point of.. 
land between the Fiord of Flensburg and the Slei still pre- 
serves; farther southward the Saxon prevailed over a wide 
region. They were an ambitious, enterprising race, steeled 
by a ce,'Kseless struggle with the sea, whose proximity often 
became a terror to them: a terror chiefly in the spring, and 
on the approach of autumn, when, under the pressure of 
fierce storms, the billows surged with resistless, destroying 



BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 

power upon the low coasts. Wearisomc and relentless wa. 
the sway of the winter, which bound the flood in its "ice- 
fetters." So that the coming of summer, when the mild 
winds blew from the sea, and the waters gleamed graciously 
again in the sunbeams, was like a deliverance. 
In such a land developed the myth of ]3eowa, the divine 
hero who overcame the sea-giant, Grendel, and fighting the 
fire-spitting dragon,--also a personification of the raging sea 
--slew and was slain. But Beowa did not remain forever 
dead. He is essentially Frea in a new form, the bright god 
of warmth and fruitfulness, whose gold-bristled boar decked 
the helmets of the English warriors. 
Nor was the struggle waged only against the elements. 
The Angles, Saxons and Jutes were often at war with each 
other, or with neighbouring tribes. In the spring when the 
storms were stilled, the sea enticed to expeditions of war or 
rapine. The ocean was then a friendly element in spite of 
its terrors; and the sea-farers committed themselves to the 
ship, to the "sea-courser," to the "sea-wood," which, "like 
a bird foam-necked," glided away upon the "course of. the 
swans," the "path of the whales." Not far distant were the 
Danish islands, and the coasts of Scandinavia. They ven- 
tured out upon the North Sea, and followed the German 
coast to the mouth of the Rhine, where Roman territory be- 
gan. Oftentimes they continued their daring cruise along 
the shore where Belgic and Gallic tribes lived under P,.oman 
rule. There Britain was visible, thrusting her brilliant chalk- 
cliffs out toward the coast of Gaul. It was deemed a pros- 
perous land, rich in herds, a land bound to Gaul by an an- 
cient community of race and sacerdotal mysteries. The 
strange figures of legend haunted the channel between island 
and mainland. Muffled voices were heard at night on the 
Armorican coast, when the ferryman of the dead turned his 
overladen boat toward the opposite shore. 
Britain had been subject to Rome since the days of Agri- 
cola. Roman highways intersected the country; a number 
of cities with temples, baths, colonnades, had sprung up, in 
which the proud language of the conqueror was heard. 
Here, as in Gaul, the German sea-robber's love of plunder 
was stronger than his fear of the Roman name. In the 
;0urse of the fourth century, the Saxons made more than 
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one inroad upon the British coast. Fear seized the native 
Britons, as it did their Roman conquerors. The imperial 
power, threatened also in the north by Celtic barbarians, 
gathered new strength when Theodosius, an energetic gov- 
ernor, came to Britain. The attacks of the Saxons were 
warded off; the Picts and Scots were thrust back to the 
Forth. But it was like the last flare of a light before ex- 
tinguishment. At the beginning of the fifth century, the 
Germanic world burst with might upon the Roman empire. 
Rome herself was pillaged by the West-Goths. The legions 
stationed in Britain were called back. The Britons now had 
nothing save their own strength to meet the dangers threat- 
ened by Picts and Scots, as well as by the Teutonic bar- 
barians. 
The great migratory movement which had included nearly 
all the Germanic peoples, now carried the English with it, 
no longer single bands and retinues, but entire tribes. A 
strong tide of immigration from the Cimbrian peninsula and 
the mouth of the Elbe began to spread over Britain, es- 
pecially toward the middle of the century. Commencing 
at the southeast extremity of the island, the immigrants 
seized, in the lapse of a century, a greater part of the 
southern coast, and the eastern coast as far as the Forth. 
The farther the Teutons advanced, the stronger was the 
resistance they met. '/'he Roman armies had indeed left 
Britain ; the Britons had lost through the foreign rgime a 
part of their original strength. But what remained to them 
was roused to the uttermost by hate and desperation. The 
Celtic element, which, outside of the cities, had well nigh 
preserved its vitality, gathered itself with new energy against 
the Teuton; and sometimes in the conflict with Germanic 
paganism, the native religion again broke through the vesture 
of Christianity. The struggle was bloody and hard-fought, 
especially where the English encountered fortified cities 
which they could not take without long effort, owing to im- 
perfect science of war. A large number, after being stormed, 
were left in ashes; the sword of the victor raged pitiless, 
often against the defenceless. 
There was as little lack of heroic leaders among the Britons 
as among the English. Many of their names are commemo- 
rated in the Welsh bardic songs, whose )rofessed antiquity 
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the German chieftains were designated at their fist appear- 
:race in Britain. The prince, however, who stood at the 
head of the united shires was made king. 
This introduction of the kingly office, an old Teutonic 
institution, though one which had not implanted itself in all 
the German tribes, was the most weighty modification under- 
gone by the constitutional life of the English race in conse- 
quence of its establishment in Britain. In other respects 
the main political forms of the mother-country were retained. 
They could be easily transplanted from one soil to the other; 
for they corresponded to the military divisions of the body 
armed for common defence; and like it, they were originally 
founded upon the natural division of families and clans. 
Hence in England we find the same partition of the soil, the 
same confederation of shires, or hundreds, and communities, 
as in Germany; and the same social grades; viz. : nobles 
(eorlas), freemen (ceor/as), serfs, and slaves. That institu- 
tion also is not wanting which, from the vivid portrayal of 
Tacitus,  seems to have been especially Teutonic, but which 
contained the germ of a complete dissolution of Teutonic 
democracy : the Comitatus. 
The prince, especially when conspicuous in position and 
courage, was surrounded by a body of young men of rank 
who had committed themselves to his personal service. They 
were his companions, his thegns (],egnas, knaves, servants). 
As it was their highest aim to gain the first place in his ret- 
inue, so was it honourable for the lord to have a large fol- 
!owing of gallant youths. In peace they added to his pomp ; 
n war, they were a means of defence and a source of fame. 
It was their most sacred duty to guard his life in battle; 
nothing was deemed more disgraceful than to forsake the 
chief in time of need, or to leave the field alive when he had 
fallen. And the glory which came from the achievements 
of the followers crowned the head of their prince. They 
fought for him, as he fought for victory. 
From the spoils the lord dealt out to his thegns: horses 
weapons, ornaments. 
He could also grant them land and estates as reward for 
ervice; and the English kings willingly repaid their thegns 
in a way which secured their future service. Many allot- 
 , 



TEUTONIC DEITIES. 

to have been accompanied by a certain emotive excitability 
and a disposition to sentimental exaggeration, which, op- 
posed to stern reality, was wont to take on the character of 
melancholy. These phases of their character are a remark- 
able contrast to the unyielding defiance which made them 
despise peril and laugh at death. ]3ut both spring from the 
same source" the ascendency which the emotional nature 
asserts in the inner life of the Teuton. How it happens 
that this tenderness of feeling, which, in modern times, and 
in truth quite recently, was held to be the inheritance of the 
German in the narrower sense, especially distinguished the 
English branch in the antiquity of our history, is not easy to 
explain. But it seems scarcely doubtful that the germ of 
this quality was already present in it before the conversion 
to Christianity, and before the settlement in Britain ; although 
Christianity alone carried it to complete development. 
The cult of the Wane-deities, which in the old time had 
its chief seat among the Ingavones, seems to harmonise 
well with this tendency of the English mind. For they 
were friendly, benevolent spirits, whose life and sway closed 
with the summer time. Both sea and land were pervaded 
by their beneficent influences; they vouchsafed to men a 
plenitude of needful things, and a peaceful enjoyment of 
them. On the coming of winter, they disappeared, died, 
leaving behind them a mysterious awe. But in the spring 
the longed-for gods came back again. 
Tacitus 1 alludes to the worship of Nerthus, whose name 
indicates a sea-goddess, but whom he calls Terra ma/er. 
Her sanctuary was upon an island in the ocean, where her 
emblem, the chariot covered ssith a cloth, was guarded. 
Ing, the ancestor of the Ingevones, was no other than 
Frea (see p. _), who originally represented the masculine 
side of the genial power also embodied in Nerthus. 
Deities, in part of a very different nature, had been 
adopted by the Ingevones, through their intercourse ,ith 
other Teutonic nations, or, if not unknown to them before, 
had been admitted to higher honors. The Ingavones, too, 
had learned, after the precedent of the Ist,'evones, to adore 
the storm-god Woden, as the chief of all gods. To Woden, 
in whom the passionateness of the Teutonic genius, the vic- 

* Germania, Cap. 4 o. 
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torious progress of the Teutonic hordes, as well as the intel- 
lectual activity of the race seem embodied, the royal dynasties 
of the English traced back their pedigree. Nor were the 
English unacquainted with the cult of the fierce sword-god 
Tiw, whose name suggests the Old-Aryan god of the sky, 
and who was worshipped with servile humility in the national 
sanctuary of the tterminones. With the name of Saxneat 
(sword-companion) Tiw stands, as Woden's son, at the head 
of the genealogical table of the kings of Essex, with de- 
scendants whose names denote the activity of the god in the 
different phases of a battle. In like manner the god of thun- 
der was worshipped among them: Thunor, the fighter of 
giants and monsters, the promoter of husbandry, whose feats 
the armies sang when marching to battle. 
Like their political system, the religion of the English 
tribes may have been at first but little modified by the settle- 
ment in Britain. It is probable that the conquest placed, 
not only the earthly, but the celestial monarchy upon a 
firmer basis; that it caused men everywhere to regard 
Woden as the chief of gods. Woden was certainly deemed 
by them the god of culture, the discoverer of the runes, as 
by the Scandinavian races to whom they had perhaps com- 
municated his worship. The wise disposer of battles who 
gave the victory to English armies under leaders descended 
from himself, deserved thanks before all other gods. 
Some older deities may have been gradually ibrgotten, or 
their attributes may have been transferred to other gods, or 
certain phases of their being may have lived on under later 
names in the form of divine heroes, of demigods. 
But the chief change was one by which demigods became 
earthly heroes. It was the age of the migration of peoples 
which, in the blending of myth and history, gave birth to 
the hero-saga. 

Of all the Teutonic tribes that established themselves 
within the boundaries of the Roman empire, the English were 
in the most favourable position for the preservation of their 
language and nationality. In Britain, Rome had struclr her 
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retained, for some time in the English kingdoms, an essential- 
ly Teutonic character. 
The language which, as far back as our knowledge 
reaches, named itself tnlisc,--the collective name of the 
nation being ngle or .4ngelcynmexisted only in a number of 
dialects whose peculiarities and boundaries, however, do not 
take definite form for us until a later time. Yet we may, 
perhaps, assume for the period before us, in connection with 
the three chief tribes, an Anglian, a Saxon, and a J utish 
dialect. The Anglian prevailed in the north and in the 
greater part of the Midland country; the Saxon, in most 
regions of the south; and the Jutish, especially in Kent. 
The most distinct contrast lay between the North-Anglian 
and the Saxon; whereas, the old Kentish dialect seems to 
have been more nearly allied, in some respects, to the 
Anglian, and, as a whole, rather to the Saxon. In the 
course of time the difference between the north and the 
south grew wider, many peculiarities appearing at the same 
time in the Kentish; but in the Midland country, where the 
Anglian and the Saxon met, there sprang up a mixed, inter- 
mediate dialect, with a great variety of constituents. 
In spite of the many vicissitudes of its history, the Eng- 
lish language preserves to this day the closest relations to 
the dialects of the Low German mainland, to the Frisian 
and the Low Saxon. On the other hand, the linguistic con- 
nection between Englishmen and their early neighbours who 
now inhabit South Germany is very much relaxed. The 
change of habitation worked radical changes in the language ; 
and we must not forget that the great modification of conso- 
nants which, from the seventh century onwards, began 
sharply to divide the High from the Low German stock, 
remained confined to the southern half of the country. 
Toward the close of the sixth century, the English tribes 
had as yet no literature. The use of their runes was much 
restricted" single signs or short sentences, proverbs, magic 
formulas, were scratched upon staves, drinking-horns, swords, 
ornaments, etc. When lots were cast, three rune-staves 
were taken up at random, and their meaning was interpreted 
poetically according to the laws of alliteration. 
Law and justice, myth and saga, history and practical 
wisdom were handed down orally in poetical sayings, o 
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incidents related by the singer were known, yet it was the 
narration of facts, as well as the reproduction of the speeches 
of the poetical characters that was attractive. Curbing his 
own impatience, the task of the narrator was to render the 
single passages of the action according to their natural order. 
In this way he roused the expectation of his audience, and 
affected pleasurably their esthetic sense. The choral mode 
would have been rather a hindrance than an advantage to 
this kind of poetry; the strophic form was discarded for the 
same reason. Without further combination, the lines con- 
tinuously followed each other. 
The whole was, in itself however, a well-rounded epic so.ng 
of easy compass, and although it was naturally not repeated 
without some variations of phraseology, its beginning and 
end were sharply defined. It existed independently, resem- 
bling other poems of the same kind only in style and tone, 
and in relationship of material. 
In each of these songs a passage from the life of some 
hero of saga was taken for representation: as a rule a mo- 
ment of commanding importance, a deed disclosing the he- 
ro's entire strength and greatness of soul, an event involv- 
ing a decisive turn of his fortunes, in which indeed they were 
tragically fulfilled. What had gone before was indicated, 
so tar as it concerned what we may call the dramatic course 
of the action. Otherwise the antecedents were here also as- 
sumed to be already known. Hence the representation was 
terse, only essentials being made conspicuous. The chief im- 
portance was attached to the speeches in which the charac- 
ters, single types wrought at one mould, revealed their nature 
and the significance of the action. The German Song of 
ttilcbrad is an example. 
Most of the German peoples apparently rested at this 
stage of epic poetry. Not until centuries Iater, long after the 
reception of Christianity and their permeation by foreign 
clelnents of culture, did the High German tribes create, 
under favourable circumstances, a comprehensive epos ; and 
this, despite its unique merits, does not hide the discordancy 
between the pagan saga, whence it grew, and the Christian 
cult in vhose ray it thrived. As regards the Franks in Gaul, 
their immediate contact with an older, much superior civ-.-.li- 
sation, forced upon them not only a strange religion but a 
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strange language, at the very time when they reached the 
summit of their historical achievement. Their ancient hero- 
saga was lost, save only meagre reminiscences; but the 
ancient myth worked on the more potently, in that it at- 
tached itself to personages in this new, great history; and 
thus was developed in the new nation a new hero-saga. 
From the eleventh century onward we also find a grand 
epos, which, however, no longer belongs to Germanic 
poetry, and in which the pagan mythical element, as such, 
is scarcely preceptible. 
There were indeed Teutonic races that never attained to 
an epic in the epoch of the migrations. With the Scandi- 
navians, the hero-saga did not reach the same dignity as the 
myth until the forms of hymnic poetry, in manifold variety, 
had become fixed and enduring. The separation from 
higher culture, the isolation from the arena of history, the 
life in natural surroundings of colossal savagery and austere 
beauty, there preserved longer a mental temperament favour- 
able to the myth, while they augmented the untamable pas- 
sionateness of the people. 
A single German branch ascended in that early time to 
i a higher level of epic poetry, a level mid-way between the 
epic surviving in detached songs, and the epos as it devel- 
oped, in the highest sense, among the Greeks, and under 
less favourable conditions (hence less humanly-beautiful), 
yet quite as vigorously, in France. This branch was the 
same that subdued Britain. 
Imagine the jubilant feeling of the victor whose sword 
has conquered broad, beautiful lands where a world-ruling 
nation has left the traces of her activity. Among the ruins 
of venerable monuments, the relics of a perfected art and a 
refined culture, he disposes himself in his own way with 
proud independence. Upon a new and broader field, he 
re-creates the institutions of his home, and still remaining 
essentially himself, he grows with his larger aims. In a 
never-ending struggle, with but occasional interruptions, 
waged in the south as well as in the north, he drives the 
native population ever farther westward. He feels himself 
superior to the Celt despite the higher civilisation which 
lms touched him, and from which the conqueror receives 
hardly perceptible, yet potent, incitement. The sense of his 
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oped to a certain completeness. Yet it is precisely from 
some peculiarities of this epic style, wrought, as it was, from 
the elements of poetic expression transmitted from the hymnic 
poetry, that we may gain an insight into the causes which 
arrested the growth of the epos in matter and composition, 
and which were far from being merely outward obstacles. 
The English epos had lost much of the imagery and sen- 
suousness which, from comparison with other literatures, we 
must presuppose for the old hymnic poetry, but it still re- 
tained enough of these qualities, which it employed effect- 
ively in its own way. 
Where vast natural phenomena and events, or weighty hu- 
man actions were to be presented, the poet was wont to 
dwell with happy art upon effective minor features : as at the 
opening of winter; the approach of an ocean storm, when 
the garfish glides sportively through the sea, and the gray 
sea-mew circles ravenously in th.e air; on the occasion of a 
sea voyage; at the time of strife and battle, when wolf, ra- 
ven and eagle gather about the army for their prey, and 
strike up their horrid notes; when a hero prepares to act or 
speak, and we hear the clash of his armour or see it resplen- 
dent. 
Concrete phrases were often employed instead of the di- 
rect, but more abstract expressions : "to prepare the murder- 
bed," for "kill ;" "to bear weapons" (helmets, shields: 
coats-of-mail), instead of "go ;" "to guide the craunching 
keel over the sea-way," instead of "to sail the sea." 
Such a diction is, as a matter of course, full of figurative 
speech, but most of these metaphors, taking root in primi- 
tive-naive and often mythical conception, are so simple and 
obvious that, as in the language of every-day life, they are 
not felt to be figurative. Those turns of phrase, too, which 
impress us as decidedly metaphorical, are seldom very strik- 
ing and hardly ever especially daring. Winter shackles the 
billows in ice-fetters; frost and rime, the "gray battle-goers," 
lock the abodes of men ; weapons wait for the decision of 
speech. The scream of the ravenous beasts of prey, of 
which we have spoken, is called singing, battle, or even-song. 
The shriek of rage of the vanquished monster, Grendel, is a 
horror-song, song without victory, and the sword whizzing 
about the head sings a greedy battle-song. 
A characteristic of the Enepos, in contrast with the 
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Homeric, is the absen___ce of simil_____e. The poet who, com- 
paring the thing and the image, keeps them clearly apart 
and is even able fondly to delineate the image in all details, 
to endow it with traits given only for the sake of the pict- 
ure, not of the thing, proves himself an artist who, not strait- 
ened in his material, preserving repose in the midst of com- 
motion, freely choosing with clear insight, seeks to shape the 
beautiful. Such repose and fine serenity were foreign to the 
English character. Complete artistic similes are entirely 
wanting in the English epos; short and obvious ones, such 
as we often use in daily life, occur, though but rarely" the 
ship glides away like a bird; Grendel's eyes gleam like the 
fire, et cetera. 
Sensuous and figurative perception seems crystallised in 
picturesque ep_i_thets , and principally in substantive expres- 
sions which, making prominent a characteristic, a quality of 
the person or thing meant, are put appositively beside the real 
designation, and often take its place. There is an especial 
abundance of these expressions pertaining to the ocean and 
the sea-voyage, or to war and the relation of the chieftain to 
his men. Thus among other things, the ocean is called the 
"whale-path," "swan-path," "battle of the waves;" the ship, 
"wave-farer," "sea-wood," "wave-steed ;" the warrior, "hel- 
met-bearer;" eagle and raven are conceived together as "host- 
birds;" the king or prince is called "ring-bestower," "treas- 
ure-giver," "gold-friend ;" his hall is a "gift-hall;" his seat, the 
"gift-stool." The body is often named "bone-house," or 
"bone-vessel," and the mind, "breast-hoard." 
To such circumlocution the old English poetry was par- 
tial ; it massed synonym__go.us expressions for the same idea, as 
if it would show the most diverse phases of its theme. Be- 
sides this was the peculiar effect proceeding frown the order 
of words in speech. 
Like most languages which can command some wealth of 
inflection, and are not coerced into a logical corselet by 
grammar-masters, the Old English rejoiced in great freedom 
of construction. How such freedom may serve a de]mate, 
a-r-tiC ese or a keen understanding, to obtain the clearest 
effects, is attested by Greek poets and prose writers and by 
many among the Latins. For this, however, is necessary 
that cheerful repose of mind not vouchsafed to the Teutonie 
races. 
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The language of the Old English epic points to a condi- 
tion of mind where ideas blend, vanish and reappear. With- 
out evident ground as to subject-matter, closely connected 
words are sometimes separated from each other. In appo- 
sition, whose very nature involves a freer arrangement, the 
separation of appositive words is almost the rule. Not only 
substantive, but also verbal and adverbial conceptions, are 
repeated in varying form, and thence proceeds a succession 
of clauses, essentially the same in meaning, with manifold 
paral_l_elism of their elenents. And the stone principle holds 
n the larger scope. The epic style requires more detail in 
the execution, and so it often happens in the English epos 
that single passages in a detailed account of an action or 
an occurrence are made prominent, dropped, and again 
taken up. The poet deems himself unable to do justice to 
his subject; he exhausts his stock of ideas and language; 
and in spite of all his endeavours, we feel that he does not 
advance. 
There are, besides, frequent unconnected transitions, as 
well as a certain poverty of partic_leshich are -e-cement 
of sentence-structure, and indicate the delicate shading in 
the relations of thought. 
Further, as he who is entirely filled with his subject is oft- 
en least able to begin his narrative at the commencement, 
clearly to designate throughout what is treated, as he who is 
passionate expects, indeed requires, that the listener shall un- 
derstand at once who is meant by "he" or "she," so this 
epic style occasionally puts the pronoun at the head of the 
sentence, and the word whose place it takes at the end, 
as if it were appositional; while, on the contrary, where we 
expect only a pronoun, since an idea just broached is re- 
sumed, we not rarely find a sententious paraphrase. 'l'he 
treatment is similar at the resumption of an adverbial ele- 
ment. Numerous interruptions often necessitate a new be- 
ginning. 
Everywhere we see how were impaired, not indeed the 
fresh sensuousness in detail, but the lucidity and perspicuity 
of the whole, by tle plenitude of ideas that crowded upon 
the poet, and the perturbation which they evoked. But 
this excitement was neither entirely, nor even chiefly, due to 
a passing emotion in the poet's mind. It was traditional. 
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It clung to the poetic language as it was transmitted by the 
hymn to the epic song and the epos. In consequence of 
this transmission, the poetical style had lost passionateness as 
well as imagery and sensuousness, but if of the latter 
qualities it still had enough, of the former there remained 
too much. The figure of varying repetition itself, which, 
used with moderation, well becomes the broad flow of Ho- 
mericpoetry, had been transferred by the English epic to larger 
relations, in a measure translated to epic proportions, and it 
thus gave birth to the method of intersecting moments, which, 
whatever may be its merits, certainly does not excel in clear- 
ness. 
Nevertheless the style of the Old English epos yields the 
general impression belonging to this species of poetry. The 
uniform, stately movement of the rhythmical language, the 
broad, formula-like periods, which recur especially at the 
designation of time or of the beginning of a speech, the fond 
lingering over details, the exhaustive description of occur- 
rences that are not essential to the action--all this is strik- 
ingly suggestive of Homer. But the lack in the Old Eng- 
lish epic of the clearness and fine completeness of the Ho- 
meric, is at least partially made good by the greater direct- 
ness of expression. The poet's excitement is not seldom im- 
parted to the listener; in situations that seem to justify it, this 
is very effective. Thus the portrayals f battles, although in- 
finitely poorer in cast and artistic grouping, although much 
less realistic than the Homeric descriptions, are yet, at times, 
superior to them, in so far as the demoniac rage of war elic- 
its from the Germanic fncy a crowding affluence of vigorous 
scenes, hastily projected, in glaring lights or grim half-gloom, 
and makes us feel as ii" we were in the midst of the tumult. 
Nor must we forget that the modes of expression we have 
tried to analyse, are in a high degree adapted to the elcgiac 
mood, which only too often flowed from the soft melancholy 
of the Old English temperament, and which readily led to 
digression and reflection. They are also appropriate to the 
presentation of tragic situations. 
This style is to the tIomeric what the Old English he- 
roic verse is to the Greek hexameter. It is based upon a 
measure which belonged to the antiquity of all Germanic 
races ; namely, the line with eight eml;hatic syllables, divided 
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into equal parts by the caesura. This verse was of venerable 
origin, being most probably an heirloom from the Indo-Eu- 
ropean time, and was likewise much used in classical antiq- 
uity, where it developed several varieties, the purest of which 
was the iambic tetrameter. 
The peculiarities of versification common to the Teutonic 
races are- firstly, the metrical law, by which accee.t in lan- 
guage and arsis in verse must coincide; secondly, liberty to 
leave out the thesis between two arses; thirdly, the use of 
alliteration, which affects the most emphatic syllables of the 
line, two in the first and one in the second section, and indi- 
cates the unity of the verse, at the same time making promi- 
nent the ideas of chief importance. 
But while faithfully obeying the general laws of rhythm and 
alliteration, the English epos did not hold itself bound at all 
punctiliously to the original scheme of verse. Cases are very 
frequent in which the line---chiefly in the second half, but 
also in the firstmfalls short of the legal number of ictus. 
Nor is there an Old English writer on rhythmic art to ex- 
plain how metre and rhythm are to be brought into unison. 
Some recent students of English metre, however, not consid- 
ering the difference between the two, and wanting a broader 
historical view, have presented theories on the Old English 
verse that leave its later development quite unexplained, 
and, what is worse, often ascribe to it an easy, springing 
gait, entirely opposed to its true character. 
For this measure moves majestically on with impassioned 
emphasis, clinging most closely to the subject-matter; each 
syllable is uttered with force. The sentence rarely closes 
with the ending of the verse ; it oftener ends with the caesura, 
where the joining of a new thought is frequently determined 
by the alliteration, since one of the conspicuous words of the 
verse suggests by relationship or contrast of meaning another 
of the same initiatory sound. 
Thus we here meet the same phenomena as in the poetical 
style" a lack of connectives and fite finish; a great promi- 
nence given to single conceptions and ideas; an effect sen- 
suously strong, but not harmonious. The whole gives the 
impression of a union of deep, glowing passion and a certai 
un wieldhiess. 
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III. 

Widsith, who was in Italy with Alboin, must have "spoken" 
when the immigration of the German tribes into England 
had virtually ceased. If his reminiscences reach back to 
a period when the English still dwelt in their original home, 
if, generally speaking, the personages who appear in his nar- 
ration, even when they are brought into mutual relation, 
partly belong to very diverse times, this merely proves that 
Widsith is a typical figure: the wandering glee-man of the 
German hero-age. But if, in the enumeration of peoples, 
the position as to the primitive abode of the English is au- 
thoritative, this may perhaps be explained only by the 
theory that the ground-work of the poem really descends 
from this early age, and that-consequently it was not com- 
posed by a single poet, but grew up gradually ; no account is 
here taken of the interpolations added by an English writer 
in the Christian time, and which criticism has eliminated. 
The same conclusions hold good with regard to all extant 
remains of the Old English epic. 
In the first quarter of the sixth qe_n_tu.ry, when, according- 
ly, a part of the English races were grappling with the 
Britons in bloody strife (a greater part still dwelt in Ger- 
nany), there happened in the coast-lands of the North and 
Baltic seas a series of events which po.werfully seized the 
imagination of the coast-dwellers. One event above all 
created a wide-spread sensation. In the years 52-52o 
Hygelac, king of the Geats (frown the modern G/Sta!and in 
the south of Sweden), undertook a plundering expedition to 
the lower Rhine. Thereupon Theudebert, the son of the 
Frankish king Theuderich, advanced against him with an 
army of Franks and Frisians. A fierce battle ensued which 
sacrificed many lives on both sides; but the victory remained 
with the Franks. Hygelac fell, his army was destroyed both 
on land and water, and the booty already upon the ships 
was regained by the enemy. In this battle a vassal and rel- 
ative of Hygelac distinguished himself beyond all others, 
especially by the boldness with which he finally effected his 
retreat, tte seens to have been a man of gigantic physical 
strength, and a skilled swimmer. The fame of this battle, 
and the glory of this thegn, resounded far and wide among 
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kills one of them. Then he tries to seize Beowulf; but the 
latter, stretching forth his right b.and, clutches lfim, and the 
monster forthwith perceives the superhuman strength of the 
hero. Grendel seeks to flee, but Beowulf clasps him so firm- 
ly that, after a desperate struggle: he barely escapes with the 
loss of an arm, and wounded to the death. Thus is Heorot 
cleansed. In public token of the victory, the hero places 
Grendel's arm and shoulder under the great vaulted roof. 
In the second part we see Beowulf an old man. For 
many years after the death of Hygelac he has ruled over 
the Geats, and now himself stands at the end of his glorious 
life. He is impelled to undertake a last difficult contest. 
A fire-spewing dragon, which guards an immense treasure in 
a rocky cavern near the sea, is to be subdued. 
With eleven companions Beowulf betakes himself to the 
spot where the monster has his lair, comlnands his men to 
stay back, strides to the cave, and loudly calling, challenges 
the enemy to the struggle. The dragon springs out, the 
strife begins. Beowulf's sword glances off from the scale- 
armor of his antagonist. Enraged, the dragon, spurting fire, 
presses upon Beowulf. Beowulf covers himself with his im- 
penetrable shield, and strikes out a second time. His retain- 
ers see the danger in which he is, but hide themselves like 
cowards. One only, Wiglaf, Weohstan's son, hastens to the 
help of his lord. ttis shield shrivels before the fire-breath 
of the dragon ; he springs behind the shield of Beowulf, who 
once more cuts at the enemy. His sword shatters. Fu- 
riously the dragon springs upon him, and seizes him by the 
throat, poisoning his blood with his sharp bite. Then Wig- 
laf thrusts his sword into the belly of the beast, so that it 
sinks back. Beowulf draws the kmt'--e that hangs at his corse- 
let, and divides the worm in the middle. The enemy is 
vanquished, the treasure won, but the aged hero himself is 
wounded to death. He feasts his eyes on the conquered 
treasures which Wiglaf brings forth to him, gives the young 
wan'ior, with his last wishes, his hehnet, collar, and corse- 
let, then dies. Wiglaf bewails his death, reproaches_ the 
cowards who left the battle-lord in his distress, and has the 
news of Beowulf's death borne to the royal abode. Accord- 
ing to the last command of their ruler, the Gears burn his 
corpse, and place his ashes with rings and jewels in a mound 
which is visible from afar to the sea-farers: Hrones-naes. 
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Weland and Theodoric enjoyed, both among Angles and 
Saxons. The English tradition of Theodoric places him in 
close relation to Weland's son Widia, who is called "Wudga" 
in the Widsith-poem. 
What is preserved to us of the Old English epic grants 
but a very inadequate insight into the history of its develop- 
ment, but leaves us to inagine the greatness of the loss which 
we have here to deplore. And yet how rich may English 
literature deem itself in this respect when compared with the 
Old High German! 

IV. 

Toward the close of the sixth century, the conversion of 
the English to Christianity was begun by Roman mission- 
aries. 
About a century later Christianity was acknowledged as 
the dominant religion in all the English states. The power 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury as "tbilam.,iarum arch- 
ie2iscopus" was firmly established; the English church was 
most intimately united with the papal see. This had cost 
some struggles. Besides the hostile pagan element, there 
were other opponents to be vanquished, who seemed, at 
times, still more dangerous. In the Anglian states of the 
north, especially in Northumbria, the envoys preaching as 
delegates from Rome met missionaries of the Irish church. 
At that time this church was pre-eminent for religious zeal 
and erudition, but was obnoxious to the papacy because it, 
as well as the British church, referred its origin to apostolic 
times, and firmly maintained its own rite and independent 
organisation against the efforts proceeding from Rome to es- 
tablish the unity of the church. By the aid of native kings 
and queens, especially through the vigorous measures of the 
Northumbrian king Oswiu, England was gained for Catholic 
unity, and the refractory elements were subdued or set aside. 
Nevertheless a liberal and truly national spir;t was main- 
rained in the English church, and has survived to the present 
day; a spirit which seemed to slumber at times, but only to 
break forth again with renewed vigor. "_['his was due to the 
political public spirit always powerful in England, to he insu- 
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lar exclusiveness of the country, perhaps, also, to the services 
which the English princes had rendered to Kome, and to the 
very enthusiasm for the greatness of the church and for the 
papacy that actuated Angles and Saxons soon after their 
conversion. 
Although the youngest of all the Christian churches, the 
English began, toward the close of the seventh century, to 
sgnalise itself beyond all others. In no country of the world 
were there to be found such religious zeal, such warmth and 
depth of religious sentiment, such a superabundance of relig- 
ious feeling as in the English parts of" Britain. Nowhere was 
shown such piety toward the papal throne and the grave of 
the apostles Peter and Paul. This found expression in pil- 
grimages, in works of Christian charity and of asceticism, in 
rich gifts to the church, in the erection and endowment of a 
multitude of convents for men and for women, in which many 
princesses of royal blood, and even many kings, after sudden 
renunciation of their crown and the world, gave themselves 
to prayer and meditation; but above all it was manifest- 
ed in missionary work. English apostles were unweariedly 
active among the still pagan German tribes on the continent. 
They there entered into the inheritance of the Irish monks, 
whose work they supplemented, corrected, duplicated. Co- 
operating with the increasing power of the Carlovingian 
house in France, they labored for the politico-religious unity 
of the West, among them, notably, that Winfrid whom the 
Germans reverence as their apostle. 
In the domain of literature and science likewise, the Eng- 
lish church began to overshadow the Irish, from which, we 
must concede, it had learned much, and which, at a still 
later period, gave to the world in John Erigena, a thinker of 
long unequalled boldness and independence. In the monas- 
teries that covered England and formed each a nucleus of 
general culture for the surrounding districts, the study of the- 
ology was flourishing, and with it the study of those sciences 
of which the church had preserved a remnant from the ruins 
of the Roman empire, and which she transmitted to posteri- 
ty. When classic learning had almost died out in the otler 
countries of western Europe, or was no longer productive, 
as in Italy, Angles and Saxons increased with strenuous in- 
dustry the knowledge gained in Rome or brought to them 
D 
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by learned foreigners, and with happy talent convert.d 
it to their own creations, so that they became the teachers 
of their teachers. At a time when the Italian clergy no long- 
er knew the rules of :lassic versification, English monks and 
bishops wrote, and English nuns read, Latin verses beside 
which *.he verses that might then have appeared elsewhere 
seemed almost as barbaric as they themselves appeared be- 
side the lines of a Virgil or a Horace. Manuscripts of the 
works of classic a_uthors that men began to neglect in other 
countries, because they did not understand them, were bought 
up and collected by English pilgrims to Rome, and stored 
in the libraries of Kent, Wessex, and Northumbria. 
Among the abodes of learned culture whose light then il- 
lumined England, a few were conspicuous for their influence. 
The school of Canterbury, which owed its origin to Augustine, 
the leader of the first Roman mission, gained an enhanced 
importance when the arc!bishop, Theodore of Tarsus (668 
-69o), and his companion, the abbot Hadrian, there diffus- 
ed a knowledge of the Greek language. From the school 
of this Hadrian came Aldhelm, born of a noble West-Saxon 
line about 65% whose exhaustive learning and poetic attain- 
ment filled his contemporaries and posterity with admiration. 
Through Aldhelm, Malmesbury abbey, in northern Wessex, 
was elevated to an important nursery of culture. Here he 
was first active as monk, and later as abbot, and here he was 
buried after his death (709) as Bishop of Sherborne. 
The Angle, Biscop Baduking (called Benedict as his church 
name) founded in Northumbria the closely united cloisters 
of Wearmouth and Jarrow, whose churches he caused to be 
erected of stone in the Korean manner by Gallic masons, 
and adorned with artistic windows and pictures. He en- 
riched their libraries with many books obtained by himself 
in his frequent pilgrimages to Rome, and he lent an ex- 
tra.ordinary attraction to their schools in the papal cantor 
whom he had placed there as teacher of the art of singing. 
It was on the territory of the house of Wearmouth that Beda 
was born, two years before its founding. He became one 
of the first pupils of Benedict and the most illustrious of all, 
and he later continued his studies under the guidance of Ceol- 
frid at Jarrow. Beda became a deacon at an early age, and 
then a priest, remaining faithful to the monastic life and to 
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the service of science. In the seclusion and quiet of the 
home monasteries, especially at Jarrow, he displayed that ac- 
tivity of authorship which made his name renowned far be- 
yond the borders of his own country, and to which only 
death put an end (735). 
Beda's younger friend, Bishop Ecgberht, taught in the 
school of York. His aim was not less to diffuse learned cult- 
ure than to restore a strict church discipline, and he founded 
a rich collection of books. From his school came Alcuin, 
who later sought a second home in the Frankish empire, 
where he, more than any other, helped to realise the great 
plans of Charlemagne for the promotion of learning and ed- 
ucation. 
The first florescence of English culture was already closing 
in the time of Alcuin. Its highest splendour is associated 
with the two names, Aldhelm and Bg..d.a. 
Both filled with the same enthusiasm for religion and 
science, both possessed of exhaustive learning, both firmly 
grounded in the soul of their own nationality, and yet strong- 
ly attracted to antique culture, they also supplenented each 
other in contrasts, which completely set forth for us the col- 
lective character of the Christianity of old England. In 
such an antithesis, Aldhehn represents what we might call the 
feminine, Beda, the masculine principle. The former, gifted 
with most delicate feeling and vivid fancy, more versatile, 
more pliant, more spiritual, was less energetic, less produc- 
tive; the latter, conspicuous for clearness and simple grandeur 
of view, less gifted as a poet, explored as a writer of prose 
the reahn of learning in every direction. 
Aldhehn celebrated in flowery, at times bombastic and af- 
fected, prose the J3"aise of Kirgbzity, which he exemplified by 
numerous personages from the Bible and legends of the saints 
(De lamtius virgiM/alis siz,e de virgbzilate sawtorum) ; he also 
treated the same subject again, and more happily, with slight 
modifications of material and arrangement, in well-constructed 
and by no means unpoetical hexameters (De laude virginum). 
He further wrote a hundred poetical enigmas after the prec- 
edent of Symposius, but with wider scope, a greater absorp- 
tion in his subject, and sometimes having the dignity of 
an impassioned style. They may be compared in many 
respects to the enigmas of Schiller, and also to some of the 
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German poet's distichs. He intercalated his collecuon of 
enigmas in a prose epistle to King Aldferth of Northumbria, 
which is essentially a dialogue on the hexameter and the dif- 
erent kinds of metrical feet (Eistda ad Acircium). In other 
poems he did not always employ quantitative, but merely 
rhythmical verse forms, as well as rhyme. He was fond of 
alliteration, that ornament of the national English poetry, and 
massed it at times very effectively. He showed, likewise, a 
predilection for other metrical diversions, especially the acros- 
tic and telestich. In the choice of his material, not less than 
in the manner of treating it, in his thoughtful observation of 
nature and human feeling, in his chaste aversion to what was 
gross or common, in his leaning to amplification and poet- 
ical digression, he proves an intimate relationship with that 
side of the Old English national character, and of the Old 
English poesy which was to be especially developed by 
Christianity : tenderness of spirit imbued with elegiac feeling. 
Aldhelm is said to have been an excellent musician and sing- 
er, and one of the finest poets in the vernacular, one who 
knew how to condescend to the people and to transport them. 
Some poems, ascribed to him by the tradition of schools, 
were sung as late as the twelfth century. We can understand 
how he came to imitate, in his Latin poems, certain peculiar- 
ities of the national versification, which, however, are often- 
times superfluous and disturbing elements. It is likewise 
conceivable that such a nature often bore itself with poor 
grace in the majestic garb of Latin prose. 
]3eda also wrote Latin verses, without great poetical charm, 
it is true, but for that tilne correct, harmonious, and not 
without taste. Most of his hymns and epigrams have been 
lost, but his book concerning the miracles of Saint Cuthbert 
(Bishop of Lindisfarne, died 687) is preserved. Far more im- 
portant than his poetry, in scope and matter, is Beda's prose. 
It embraces nearly all branches of the learning of that time, 
and in all departments treated by him, Beda became an au- 
thority, often consulted down to the later Middle Ages, and 
not in his own country alone. His exhaustive commentaries 
upon various books of the Scriptures, as well as his homilies, 
were used countless tfines by later theologists, and have even 
yielded material for poetry. His writings on natural science, 
especially his work on cosmography, 29e natura rerum, form- 
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God of the Christians, or for the patriarchs and saints. God 
himself, in his relation to angels and men, was conceived as 
the almighty prince, as the beloved chieftain; the devil, as 
the faithless vassal who antagonises his gold-friend; the heav- 
enly throne was the gift-stool of the spirits. In like manner 
the relation of Christ to his apostles and disciples took form 
in the popular conception. The apostles are celebrated in a 
poem of the eighth century as 
Twelve heroes famous far beneath the stars, 
Servants of God: their strength did yield not 
When they hewed in battle on hehnet-crest; 
Since they had placed themselves as God, 
Even the high King of heaven, had set the lot.t 
The fevour with which the English apprehended the feudal 
relation prompted its transmission into a higher sphere, and 
this, in turn, caused that earthly relation to be ennobled and 
deepened. The superabundance of religious sentiment that 
was a concomitant of Christianity as well as of the English 
national character, found a convenient medium of expression 
in the emotive, passionate quality of epic diction, in the 
massing of synonymous words and periods, in the oscillation 
of movement. 
It may be supposed that the religious poetry, by the em- 
ployment of existing vocables for new conceptions, by the 
tbrmation of new verbal, as well as new rhetorical combina- 
tions, gradually created a store of words, a phraseology, which, 
although abutting closely in numberless cases on that of the 
national epic, nevertheless was distinctive and increased in 
the same ratio as poetical production in this province. 
Even new figures of style (although in meagre number) forc- 
ed their way, in the course of time, from the Latin into the 
English diction. Scholars, also, as shown by the example 
of Aldhelm, cultivated the popular poetry, while on the other 
hand, a glee-man not rarely became a priest. Ultimately 
many sat upon the benches of the cloister schools who later 
took up the glee-man's calling. That the Christian national 
poetry in England was in no way first called into life by the 
learned, is shown by its genuine popular character in lan- 
guage and verse, and the near relation which it bore to the 
epos. 

 Atdrea v. -6, Bibliothek der ags. Paexie II. 9. 
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on him. Then the Abbess Hild took him into the cloister to 
dwell, and bade learned men na-'-rrate to him the Bible history 
Everything that he heard fi'om them, he elaborated and trans- 
formed into noble songs, so that his teachers became in turn 
his listeners. "Thus sang he," says Beda, "of the creation 
of the world and the beginning of the race of men, and all 
the history of Genesis; of the Exodus of Israel from Egypt, 
and the entrance into" the promised land; of many other sto- 
ries of the Holy Scriptures; of the Incarnation of the Lord, 
his Passion, Resurrection and Ascension; of the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, and the teachings of the apostles; also of 
the terrors of the future judgment, of the horror of hell-pun 
,shment, and the sweetness of the heavenly kingdom, made 
he many songs; and likewise many others on the mercy and 
judgment of God; but in all he strove to draw men away 
from the love of sin, and to incite them to goodness." 
Drawing epic, lyrical, didactic matter into its domain 
Caedmon's poetry seems, according to Beda's account, to 
have embraced all classes, and most of the range of material 
to which the Old English religious poetry is in any sense con 
genial. The question is pertinent if, of the numerous works 
of Caedmon,(nothing besides that short hymn is preserved; 
if among the considerable remnants of the older ecclesiastical 
literature, the majority of which have reached us without the 
names of their authors, one or more are not to be traced to 
Caedmon. To this inqui] there is no satisfactory answer. 
It has been customary, since the time of Junius, to connect 
the poems contained in the Bodleian manuscript, Jun. XI., 
with Caedmon's name, but belief in the authority for this 
has been more and more abandoned. In the course of time 
an ever greater variety of elements and diversity of style have 
been discovered in the contents of that codex; and at present 
hardly any one feels justified in ascribing even a part of it to 
the most ancient Christian poet of England. 1 
Perhaps the combating of an ill-founded hypothesis has 
even gone too far, and negation has struck a too dogmatical 
tone. As regards the most extensive and leading poem of 
the manuscript, and this one only, it is quite possible that a 
fragmentary and imperfectly transmitted work of Caedmon 
lies before us; a work mangled, modernised in language, 

See Appendix 
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portion preserved treats chiefly of Abraham's sacrifice. A1. 
.though not unskilfully inserted, this episode seems written 
in too simple a style for the xodus poet, so that here, too, 
we perhaps have to do with an interpolation. Comparing 
it with the corresponding passage in the Genesis, we are struck 
by the greater delicacy and subjectivity of treatment of this 
insertion, qualities which, in themselves, would not be incon- 
sistent with the epic and martial pathos of the .Exodus poet. 
A paraphrase of the book of .DaTziel, also imperfect (it 
breaks off at about Chap. V. 22), differs in treatment from 
the Genesis as well as the Exodus : 1 from the latter poem, in 
that it does not present a single detached event, but fol- 
lowing the biblical narrative, comprehends a series of events ; 
and from the Genesis, for the reason that the poet is less re- 
stricted by his text, and chooses systematically from the ma- 
terial before him. His plan, however, is mainly confined to 
the ideas found in the book of .Daniel: humble submis- 
sion to God and devout trust in His word, contrasted with 
self-suflcient pride and lawless lust; the reward of the 
former, the punishment of the latter. Hence the poet leaves 
out entirely such features as have no bearing upon his pur- 
pose, and only briefly indicates what is of secondary impor- 
tance to it, thus throwing the central thought into stronger 
light. The delineation is less full and sensuous, but more 
animated than that of the ff.xodus, and shows a less equable 
epic movement and a stronger admixture of subjective feel- 
ing than we find in the Genesis. While the poet is, on the 
whole, rather brief, making little use of direct quotation, and 
employing little epic detail, he dwells emphatically upon the 
chief scenes, and develops in them the entire splendour and 
wealth of his language, as notably in the account of the three 
men in the fiery furnace.  
But in the art of working out a plot, all the writers of re- 
ligious epics, belonging to that period, are surpass.ed by the 
author of 'udit/z. If indeed his subject-matter is extraor- 

er (Jacob ?), to whose history the entire extant portion of the episode pe:haps formed 
an introduction. But Abraham may also have been meant. 
 It is possible that the composer of the .Daniel was acquainted with the .Exodus, 
and wrote with reference to this poem. If this was the case he took no pains to imi- 
tate his predecessor. 
 I t is hardly by chance that a second version of this part of the poem is found i the 
rich collection of poetry contained in the Exeter manuscript (Coder .Exoniensis).  his 
text, however, diverges entirely in its latter half. 
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it gave them a deep, mystical sense, an application to the 
mysteries of religious faith. This animal symbolism played 
an important part in the art of the earlier Christian centuries. 
It often ppeared in the works of the fathers, and of old 
Christian poets and writers; it even yielded independent 
poems. But compendious compilations served to extend 
it among the most diverse mediaeval peoples. In them cer- 
tain qualities (zatures, as they were named) of a series of ani- 
mals were depicted and interpreted. Such a collection was 
called a thysiologus. The numerous dghysiolo now extant in 
eastern and,Wdegtern languages, and in several versions, dif- 
fering in scope, method, and selection, all disclose a funda- 
mental Greek type. Latin was again the medium of pro- 
mulgation for western Europe. There already existed a 
Latin Physiologt:s in the fifth century of our era, since a 
papal decree of the year 496 proscribes as apocryphal and 
heretical a work of this kind, attributed to St. Ambrose. 
The symbolism of such literature was naturally attractive 
to English poetry, and gave it welcome opportunity for effect- 
ive description. The beautiful fragment of an Old English 
)ghysioh,gus, containing the 39anther, 14Zh__afe, and a few lines 
of a third section concerning a marvellous bird, shows us with 
what charm a truly poetical conception could invest such a 
subject. The interpretation is the usual one. The panther 
seeks, after the repast, "a hidden place under the mountain 
caves," where he sleeps three days, then awakes and, uttering 
loud, harmonious sounds, emits a lovely fragrance; this is 
Christ the Risen. The whale, "which is often met unwilling- 
ly, cruel and fierce, by sea-farers," induces them, by his isl- 
and-like repose, to mount him, and then dives with them un- 
expectedly into the deep ; he allures the fishes with his sweet 
breath and suddenly swallows them ; this denotes hell. 
The great and really productive period of Old English re- 
ligious poetry may be included within the years 650 and 800, 
or about 825. The majority of the works mentioned arose 
probably during the eighth, or in the beginning of the next 
century; including also the xodus, the Daniel, and the .'u- 
tilth, whose chronological order may perhaps, at a later time, 
be more nearly determined. But the most many-sided, pro- 
lific, and we might say, the greatest poet of this time is yet 
to be considered. I/e is also the only one who has handed 
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On the day of doom, the dreadful Lord, 
The Almighty King, with angels will come, 
Will doom and condemn, who has power of death, 
Each and every one as he even here, 
In this life on earth, this short one, has earned it; 
Nor shall fearless go forth, before the word 
The ruler shall speak, one single sinner. 
Where may be the man, he asks the multitude, 
Who would come on the cross to death for the King, - 
The bitter death taste, that the King once died ? 
But they fear, and fail to find the words, 
To Christ the Saviour, that they shall say. 
But need fear none that named shall be, 
Who bears in his breast the best of signs; 
But heaven's home through the holy cross, 
All souls, from earth-ways, shall ever seek 
Who think with the Ruler to dwell.  
With a light heart Cynewulf prayed to the holy rood: he 
had found peace and happiness again. His thoughts were 
directed from that hour to the hereafter, and it was his joy 
to revere the cross. The poet probably became a monk in 
consequence of this; but, however that may be, his muse 
subsequently served religion alone. His later poems mainly 
develop themes already treated in the poem on the appari- 
tion of the cross. 
The most distinctive of these poems of the second period 
is one whose unity German criticism first recognised, and to 
which it gave the name of Christ. In it Cynewulf describes 
the threefold coming of Christ: his birth, his ascension, and 
his advent at the last judgment. The poem accordingly con- 
sksts of three principal parts, the first unfortunately now lack- 
ing its beginning. Each part develops in itselfa fine structural 
proportion, in which the narrative proceeds, glowing with 
feeling and varied by the tints of changing artistic colouring. 
As Cynewulf drew his subject-matter from the Latin homilies, 
among others those of Gregory the Great, we are sometimes 
tempted to pronounce his work a chain of homiletic effusions. 
The whole is, however, removed to a sphere so poetical that 
we think rather of a cycle of hymns, having, with a chiefly 
lyrico-didactic character, epic and even dramatic elements. 
The ideas are artistically interwoven, the transition being now 
veiled, now lightly indicated. Sometimes the movement 
seems arrested, and we feel as if Cynewulf were using, in 

I V. 95-xx. 
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she is exposed. She steadfastly refuses to become the wife 
of a pagan, and for her chastity and her faith, in whose 
strength she overcomes the devil in person, she suffers the 
most terrible tortures, that finally end in her death by the 
sword. Although the narrative is better conceived in the 
diana than in the first part of the Guthlac, yet it is often 
unequal, obscure, and even interrupted by breaks. From 
this we gather that the poet was too indifferent to the mate- 
rial, as such, and that he was more intent upon delicately 
modifying or altogether removing crudities in his Latin 
original, than upon giving to the reader in lucid succession 
all essential moments of the action. 
The two religious epics, the Andreas and the lene, are 
more attractive than those heretofore considered. In these 
Cynewulf appears perhaps at the summit of his art. It is 
true that here, too, something is wanting in the composition 
as a whole. There are inequalities and obscure passages. 
But the tone, the spirit, in which the Christian fable is con- 
ceived, come nearer to the national epos than in any other 
poems of Cynewulf, and a number of noble descriptions 
and bold personifications recall to us the best that is pre- 
served of old popular song. 
In Amlreas I he represents the man of God, who, accord- 
ing to his I,ord's command, hastens to the succour of Mat- 
thew, captive in the land of the Mermedonians, and con- 
demned to die. A boat manned by the Saviour himself 
and two angel mariners, transports him over the sea to 
Mermedonia. He consoles the prisoner and vondrously 
gladdens him. But he is himself made captive for this, and 
is most cruelly tortured. However, strengthened by God, 
he endures all agonies and works a great miracle which awes 
the Mermedonians into a belief in God's might, and leads 
them to conversion. The source of this poem was probably 
a Greek writing (Hptz 'Mv(pov 
which must have been inaccessible to Cynewulf save by 
the help of learned monks. 
The lete (legends of which had probably also come to 
England in Greek form) relates the search for the cross and 
the holy nails. This search was instituted by Constantine, 

See Appendix B. 
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on account of his victory gained through that glorious sign, 
and Saint Helena is miraculously successful in it. 
Not until the writing of the Jffleze had Cynewulf entirely 
fillfilled the task he had set himself in consequence of his 
vision of the cross. Hence, he recalls, at the close of the 
poem, that greatest moment of his life, and praises the 
divine grace that gave him deeper knowledge, and revealed 
to him the art of song. Feeling himself near the grave, the 
poet mournfully gazes over the past. As his youth.ful dream 
has faded, so everything vanishes from him. The world 
will pass away, and then will follow the judgment; and 
varying former descriptions, Cynewulf once more portrays 
it in brief, incisive language. 
The poems of Cynewulf show us the artist with whom 
Christian ideas have become spontaneous, who is com- 
pletely filled with the fervour of Christian feeling, and who, 
at the same time, disposes like a master of the rich legacy 
of epic diction and perception. His taste is not so cul- 
tivated as his faculty of imagination and his power of lan- 
guage. Sometimes his subject-matter is obnoxious to our 
sense; at other times our ardour is dampened by the ever- 
crowding outbreaks of the poet's enthusiasm. In the last 
instance the discord between the old form and the new 
matter prevents a quite complete enjoyment. Such a dis- 
cord arises anew at every new stage of culture, and is re- 
ally avoided in very few products of human art. But 
where form and matter approach lnore closely to the pres- 
ent, we are less sensible of the discord between them. 
Cynewulf seems nearly related to Aldhehn in tempera- 
ment and in cast of mind. This relation is even exhibited 
in small outward peculiarities. As Aldhelm is fond of using 
alliteration in his Latin verses, so Cynewulf often adorns 
his English lines with rhyme. As Aldhelm loves acrostics, 
so Cynewulf likes to play with runes, and through them he 
has transmitted his name to us in the C/zris., in the 
and in the .Elew. 

VI. 

Christianity has, generally speaking, proved favourable to 
lyrical poetry; it did not, however, serve to promote its rich 
and orinal development in England. 
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And in his thoughts thinks what he will. 
A soul of sadness cannot stand against fate, 
Nor can get help a heart full of woe : 
In their breast-coffer therefore often bind fast 
Ivlen who love honour, their unhappy spirits.* 
Christianity supplemented this resignation with the so!ace 
which springs fi, om faith in God's providence- 
Well to him who mercy seeks, 
Solace of the father in the heavens, where all security dwells. 
The Sea arer is quite permeated by Christian views" the 
contrastf the pains and terrors of the lonely sea-voyage 
with the longing which yet impels the heart to the sea in 
spring, is opposed to the contrast of this perishable earthly 
life with the eternal jubilee of heaven to be won by bold 
endeavour. 
The passion of love is also touched upon in this poetry; 
if only the love between husband and wife whom fate has 
parted. As Cynewult; in his first riddle, makes his wife 
grieve for her absent "Wolf," so there find utterance in 
another, and unfortunately very obscure poem, thesorrow and 
yearning of a wife exiled from her husband to a dark wood. * 
The love of the husband is expressed in a poem  in which 
a staff, inscribed with runes, speaks as messenger of a hus- 
band to his spouse. Enemies have driven the man from 
his people. He now asks his wife to come to him over the 
sea, when she hears the cuckoo's lament in the wood. She 
is to let no one dissuade her from the journey, for he is 
pining for her. He has gold enough and beauteous lands 
among the strange people; many proud heroes serve him, 
though, a lonely fugitive, he has forsaken his'native land: 
The man has now 
Overcome the woe. He has no wishes' longing 
For steeds nor for jewels nor joys of the mead, 
For treasures on earth that an earl may possess, 
Daughter of the king, if thee he must spare, 
Against the vows by you both given.* 
Gnom_i.c verse also adapted itself to the metrical system 
of the epos. There is evidence, it is true, of isolated at- 
tempts at strophic division in some extant gnomic poetry. 
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VII. 

The Old English poetry, as far as we can see, flourished 
chiefly in the Ap_g_li._an districts. Caedmon and Cynewulf 
composed in Nort--'hmbria. The Beowulf epos also seems 
to have been edited at an Anglian court. 
But it is a noteworthy phenomenon that the entire Old 
English poesy, with meagre exceptions, is transmitted to us 
only in the Wes-Sa___xpn dialect, or at least in one closely 
related to the West-Saxon. From this we see, at a glance, 
that the centre of literary growth was in time transferred 
from the north toward the south, and also that this second 
period of literature yielded poetry in no great degree. It 
was, in one sense, the era of the beginning of prose, while 
poetry mainly drew from the ancient treasures, which were 
copied and translated into West-Saxon. 
The florescence of poetry and the florescence of prose 
are separated by an interval of public evil and misfortune, 
by a dreadful time, whose storms destroyed the Anglian 
states; whereas Wessex, though grievously shattered, finally 
came forth from them more powerful than ever. 
From the beginning Wessex had been conspicuous among 
the southern states. Mercia had, indeed, in the course of 
time, taken from her a large part of her territory, and south 
of the Thames and Avon, she had maintained her independ- 
ence against her long dominant neighbour only by hard 
struggles. But, on the other hand, she had constantly ex- 
tended her boundaries westward toward the Britons of 
Cornwall. Hence, with the accession of Ecgberht (in 8oo) 
begins the epoch in which Wessex took the rank of leading 
power in Britain, more decidedly than any English state had 
done before. The final overthrow of Mercia was achieved 
after a long contest. All the English states, as well as the 
Britons in Wales and Cornwall, recognised the supremacy 
of Wessex. The smaller Saxon kingdoms and Kent were 
united to a reahn more closely dependent on the ruling 
power, the West-Saxon king usually granting their crown 
in fief to his successor. 
But a danger from the east began to threaten the state, 
now beginning to unify, even before the death of Ecgberht, 
and to make precarious all that had been gained. 
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The Scandinavian peoples of Norway and Denmark had 
as yet scarcely been touched at all by the influences of 
Christianity and European culture, and continued their an- 
cient seafaring and piratical life. At the beginning of 
the ninth century their inroads grew more extended, more 
systematic and vigorous. The Northmen became to the 
Christian nations of that epoch what the Huns had been 
during the age of the great migrations. The north coast 
of the German ocean, France, Spain, even the Mediterra- 
nean, felt the daring and savage fury of the Vikings. But 
no country suffered so much from their periodical inroads as 
England. Here it was not alone the welfare of this or that 
province, not the numberless monuments and nurseries of 
culture, which stood in jeopardy; but the struggle, fought 
with varying success, involved the very life of the state and 
the future of the collective national culture. Its issue also 
bore decisively upon the destiny of Europe. 
It became obvious, from the year 866, that the Danes 
were trying to establish themselves upon English soil. They 
came no longer in the character of mere plunderers, but as 
conquerors. The English arms, though occasionally victo- 
rious, proved upon the whole inadequate to cope with the 
impetuous onset of their hordes. The billows of invasion 
rose ever higher, and overflowed ever broader territories. 
The distress reached its climax in 878 , when Ecgberht's 
youngest grandson had reigned seven years. It was that 
Aelfred, whom the Middle Ages called England's Darling, 
but whom after times have named the Great. 
Aelfred saw the north, east, and a large part of the mid- 
dle of his kingdom in the hands of the enemy. Even Wes- 
sex herself was now invaded by his devastating hosts. But 
this extreme danger brought out all the king's heroism and 
military greatness, as well as the martial ability of the West- 
Saxons. The height called the "island of Aethelings" 
(Aeielinga eige=Athelney)rose like a natural fortress out of 
the fen-lands of Somerset. Aelfred betook himself thither 
with the loyal followers remaining to him. There he in- 
trenched himself, and, maintaining his position against the 
Danes, he succeeded in forming the nucleus of an army. 
This was soon enabled by reinforcements from Somerset, 
Hampshire, and Wiltshire, to advance to the attack, and 
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achieved a brilliant victory over the Danes. The outcome 
of this was a treaty by which England was cut into two 
territories, the boundary between them being a line divid- 
ing Mercia, and nearly identical with the original boundary 
line between the Angles and the southern tribes. The Danes 
had sway in the north-eastern territory; the south-western 
territory was subject to the king of the West-Saxons; but in 
such a manner that the part of Mercia belonging to it had 
its own laws, its own parliament, and its own ealdorman, and 
enjoyed a high degree of independence. 
As soon as a more peacet'ul state of affairs permitted it, 
Aelfred turned his every energy to the internal improvement 
of his country, which had sadly degenerated. The national 
weal had vitally suflbred. Commerce was ruined. The 
people had fallen back into savagery. The servants of the 
church had become worldly in mind and manners. A great 
number of monasteries had been destroyed or their libraries 
burned, and their occupants dispersed; uncertainty had come 
into all relations of life. No king ever had a heavier task be- 
fore him than Aelfred, and none ever performed it better. He 
was active in all fields of improvement, helping, building, col- 
lecting, ordering. We must pass over what he did as law- 
giver and ruler, his work in the construction of cities and for- 
tifications, and the building up of an English fleet. Only 
those phases of his manifold activity can be touched upoI1 
which directly influenced the literature. 
The measures which Aelfred took to restore Christian cult- 
ure and discipline in the church were likewise directed to 
the advancement of popular education, and the awakening 
of scholarship in the clergy. Old monasteries were rebuilt; 
new ones were erbcted, and often filled with foreign monks, 
who were to enlighten their English colleagues in right-living 
as well as learning. Learned and pious men were promot- 
ed to high ecclesiastical offices. In the monastery schools 
the youths were instructed in reading, writing, and religion,. 
including those not destined for the service of the church. 
It was Aelfred's wish that all who were free-born and did not 
lack means should learn to read English; those ambitious to 
advance farther, to enter the church, should have instruction 
in Latin. With his own children, and in his own house, the 
king set the entire land an example in the training of 
youth. 
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Charlemagne had already been a model to Aelfred's grand. 
father Ecgberht, in the domains of military art and of poli- 
tics. He now became a model to Aelfred in another field. 
Like him the great West-Saxon king shunned no pains and 
cost to draw able minds into his service, from abroad as well 
as at h.ome; and if he did not succeed in procuring men so 
great as those whom we find about Charlemagne, he largely 
made up this deficiency by his personal zeal, and the en- 
thusiasm with which he directly inspired his co-labourers. 
Five men are pre-eminent anaong those who helped to further 
Aelfred's plans : two Mercians, Werferth, bishop of Worces- 
ter, and Plegmund, who was made archbishop of Canterbury, 
in 890 ; the Frank, Grimbald, whom Aelfred made abbot of 
the new minster built beside the old one in Winchester; 1 
John, a Saxon from the continent (from Corvey), to whom 
he entrusted the convent upon the island of Athelney; but 
nearest to the king stood the Welshman Asser, later bishop 
of Sherborne. From him Aelfred learned most, though 
Asser did not willingly forsake the solitude of the convent 
for the court, and with him he exchanged views most unre- 
servedly. It was this Asser who began, during Aelt'red's 
lifetime, to write a biography of the king, a work which ha,: 
come down to us, though not in its original form. 2 
Aelfred's own early education had been very defective. 
He had doubtless become most familiar with the national 
saga, and the English songs, which he read or heard, had 
quickened his sense of the grandeur of the Teutonic hero- 
world, and the latent beauties of his mother-tongue. Not 
until after middle age did he find leisure anaid the number- 
less duties of government to learn Latin, and to read a num- 
ber of Latin authors. His appetite for knowledge was ex- 
traordinarily keen. :But he did not study merely to satisfy 
this; his object was to revive, by his example, the spirit of 
learning which had waned and was all but extinct in the 
land. 
Owing to the great scarcity of books at that time, means 
had to be taken to make certain scientific and theological 
writings accessible to a larger number of readers; but the 
knowledge of Latin had almost disappeared from England. 

The building was not completed until after Aelfred's death. 
 See Appendix C. 
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The additions made for the older epoch in this recensi:n 1 
seem, unlike the material added in the edition of 855 , to 
have been taken almost exclusively from Latin sources, and 
especially from Beda's English church history, or rather the 
chronological outlines appended to it. This circumstance 
particularly betrays Aelfred's direct influence upon the work. 
Meanwhile the great king had begun his own literary 
activity in about the year 886, and this was not without in- 
fluence upon the compilerso took part in the revision of 
the annals. 
A work whose loss cannot be sufficiently deplored was a 
first fruit of this activity. It was Aelfred's hand-book, de- 
vised for him by Asser, in which were entered all passages 
that especially impressed him in his reading. Notes by his 
own hand on the history of his people and house gave it 
special value. 
The list of Aelfred's writings that have reached our own 
time begins, it would seem, with his translation, or more 
exactly, adaptation, of the history of the Spanish presbyter 
Orosi____us (tfisloriarum libri VII). The original was written 
at the suggestion of St. Augustine, and under the inspiration 
of some of the ideas laid down in the treatise on the City 
of God. About the year 418 it came from the hand of a 
sympathetic and somewhat gifted man, but a man of no 
deep learning nor greatness of mind. It was only an un- 
critical and hasty compilation fi'om older authorities; never- 
theless, it was the first attempt at universal history, composed 
at a standing-point free from national limitations, though 
naturally within the bounds of Christian belief. Its como 
pendious character, and its constant portrayal of the world's 
history as a history of suffering and crime, by which Chris- 
tendom was to be freed from the reproach of having caused 
the decay of the Roman Empire, insured the great success 
which it enjoyed in the Middle Ages. The entirely unclas- 
sical form of the work impaired this success the less, as the 
subject-matter was enlivened by feeling, and at times decked 
with rhetorical ornament. Thus Orosius became the chief 

 This seems to have been the last instituted in Winchester itself. Her writers 
were thereafter content to contimte the chronicles, and to have copies made of the 
existing one. Such a copy was made in, or soon after, the year 887 ; for Asser, who 
wrote in $93 slows acquaintance with the annals, in his Gesta ,41fredi, onbl to the 
year 881. See Appendix C. 
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known to every Englishman. Fabricius, whose name re- 
minds him of fabcr, becomes the smith Weland. The chzs- 
sica saeva, the savage war-trumpets, which did not resound 
in the golden age, are transformed into a sci/zere, a thing 
which had not yet been heard of in that age of innocenc@ 
nor in England before 787 . Oftentimes--and this is most 
importantmhe gives himself up to the flood of thoughts i' 
which a word of BoEthius has inspired, and writes from his , 
own experience and his own heart. 
That the Roman philosopher suffers in this treatment is 
undeniable. Many a nice shade of thought, to say nothing 
of language, is effaced by Aelfred, and the king's learning 
was not rich and ripe enough to replace this loss by some- 
thing of equal value. But the translator possessed, in a 
high degree, that delicacy and elevation of mind which pro- 
ceeds from a noble spirit; and when he lets us view the 
recesses of his kingly heart, he vouchsafes to us a most 
touching and beautiful spectacle. A passage may be cited 
here which Aelfred's recent biographer has justly made prom- 
inent- 
For that I wished material to exercise my power upon it, that my 
talents and my power become not forgotten and concealed. For every 
craft mad every power soon becomes old and passes to oblivion, if it is 
without wisdom; for no man may accomplish any craft without wis- 
dom. For what is done through folly no one can ever reckon for 
craR. This I can now especially say: that I have longed to live 
wo:-thily, so long as I lived, and after my life, to leave my mernory in 
good works to the men vho were after me.  
Bofithius required in the translator a poet as well as a 
prose writer. Aelfred first translated the 3lel__a into prose, 
a prose not without the charms of fresh naivet, warmth, 
and exalted feeling. 
Both extant manuscripts of the Old English ogtMus open 
with a preface--hardly from Aelfred's penmin which we are 
told that the king aftervards recast this prose into verse. 
And one of them actually contains the ,Fetra reproduced in 
alliterative verse; this is the older manuscript, belonging to 
the tenth century, while the younger one presents the whole 
version in prose. Under these circumstances, only very 
weighty reasons could justify us in denying to Aelfred the 

 Bok't., II., Metr. 5 ; Aelfred, c. I5, ed. Samuel Fox, p. 48. Sci)]e'e is the standing 
expression in the annals for a Danish marauding or war fleet. 
* A.elfred's Bo'Mus c. 7, ed. S. Fox, p. 60. 
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credit of the poetical rendering of the 3.tetJ'a. The argu- 
ments upon which such an opinion has hitherto been based 
seeln to proceed more from a leaning toward skepticism 
than from the critical spirit. If the poetical version rests 
upon, and makes use of the same words as the prose trans- 
lation (so far as rhythm and alliteration permit), this is pre- 
cisely what we might have expected. The misconceptions 
in the English prose, however, that have been charged to 
the poet, are explained, on closer examination, in a way 
that places him in a more favourable light than the prose 
writer. This result could hardly be anticipated, when we 
consider that Aelfred most probably put into verse, unaided, 
a part of the translation made with Asser's help. 
After the foregoing, great poetical worth will not be look- 
ed for in the rhythlnical version of I3othius' (e.ra. The 
prose version not rarely stirs the feelings and imagination 
more strongly than the metrical. Yet the latter does not 
utterly lack warmth and life, nor even a certain loftiness of 
strain; but while we do not deny these qualities to Aelfred's 
verse, we really take them in a quite different sense from 
that applied to the poetry of the previous age. One who 
passes from Cynewulf to Aelfred cannot evade a feeling of 
complete disenchantment. Aelfred entirely lacked the crea- 
tive poetic fancy, and the innate charm of the verses of Bo- 
thius is so fundamentally different from that of Old English 
poetry, that even the most gifted in England would have 
failed to make Bothius speak in the national styl. The 
laws of alliteration are somewhat deranged in Aelfred's long 
lines; but perhaps less so than one might naturally expect. 
The diction is much farther removed from the ancient epos 
than the verse. 
If it was an inner need that moved the king to translate 
the Cozsolalio 2hilos@hiae, it was chiefly a regard for the 
wants of his people that impelled him to his next, and so far 
as we know, his last literary work. From philosophy Ael- 
fred turned to practical theology, when he undertook to 
translate the egula sloralis of the great Gregory. 
The pope who had begun the conversion of England to 
Christianity, had, as we saw, exerted a decisive influence, by 
his writings, upon the theology as well as the poetry of that 
country. His work on _P,so___ra__f Ca___re presents, in four sec- 
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tions, the ideal of a Christian pastor; and in showing how 
lie should attain to his office, how he should live and teach, 
and finally, how he is to preserve humility by self-examina- 
tion, it offered, though in a form of no marked elegance, a 
treasure of excellent teachings, from which the medimval 
church long drew. Augustine, as Gregory's missionary, had 
brought this work with him to England. There was now 
most urgent need that these teachings of Gregory should be 
again inculcated in the English clergy. Hence Aelfred took 
great pains to circulate his translation as widely as possible; 
he had a copy of it presented to every bishop of his reahn. 
The translation was more carefully prepared than any of 
Aelfred's previous versions. Of all his translations, this fol- 
lows the text most faithfully; and though it often takes the 
nature of paraphrase, yet there are no deviations that could 
stamp the work as a free imitation. Aelfred's style here is 
not at its best, because it is less characteristic. The histo- 
rian of literature will be perhaps least interested in this work. 
however important it may be to the philologist, for whom 
its value is enhanced by the purity of its text. 
The high estimation in which Aelfred himself held the 
work appears in the long preface that he prefixed to it. This 
preface is in the form of a letter to each of his bishops. He 
speaks longingly of the old and happy times when the Eng- 
lish kings obeyed God and his messengers, and prospered in 
knowledge as well as war; when the clergy had zeal both 
to teach and to learn, and for all that belongs to God's ser- 
vice; and when foreigners sought wisdom and lea.rning 
in England. To this he contrasts the present, when the 
Angles must get knowledge abroad, if they would have it at 
all. But he thanks God that his kingdom is better off" as 
regards education than it was a few years before. Then 
there were very few this side of the Humber who could un- 
derstand their rituals, or could even translate a letter from 
Latin into English, and there were probably not many be- 
yond the Humber. "So few were there," he says, " that I 
cannot remember a single one south of the Thames, when 
I came to the throne." He urgently exhorts his bishops to 
break away from worldly affairs as often as possible, in order 
to fortify the knowledge which God has given them. The: 
follow the considerations which led him to his undertaking. 
G 
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Bishop Werferth was induced by Aelfred to translate 
another and more popular work by Gregory, his 2Pial,gues. 
In a talk with his friend, Deacon Peter, the pope gives first 
an account of the life and miracles of Italian saints ; the 
entire second book is justly devoted to one of these, St. 
Benedict of Nursia. It further treats (in the fourth book) 
of the life of the soul after death, as it was revealed in a 
series of visions transmitted to the author either orally or in 
writing. The dialogue as such is nowhere very lifelike, 
and the farther the work proceeds, the more it becomes 
a mere pretext. Notwithstanding this defect, Gregory's 
.Dialogues had a most enduring influence on the mediae- 
val mind and poetry, and more particularly the last book, 
which has a peculiar interest for the theologian on account 
of the doctrine of purgatory developed in it. Owing to this 
influence, if for no other reason, we must desire to become 
acquainted with the Old English version of the work, which 
has thus far slumbered in manuscript, but which, we may 
now hope, will soon be published. 
Five of the last ten years of Aelfi'ed's reign (893-897) 
were filled with the renewed tumult of war. The situation 
of the West-Saxon kingdom again became most perilous in 
the struggle with the Scandinavian pirates, who found will- 
ing confederates in the English Danes. But this time also 
the danger, passed. The defensive resources of the kingdom 
on land, and still more on the sea, had been fostered by the 
king during the years of peace. The defenders brilliantly 
proved their might under their heroic leader, and at last 
drove the enemy back to his old bounds. 
The increased consciousness of power which pervaded 
the English people, issuing victorious from this struggle, is 
strikingly indicated by the exalted strain in which the Eng- 
lish annals describe the occurrences of this period. The 
entries for the years 894-897 , written beyohd question 
by the same author, narrate these warlike events in lucid 
sequence, and in a briskly animated, vigorous, and some- 
what martial style; and in them the subjectivity of the his- 
torian finds utterance for the first time. The personality 
that confronts us is one of strong and great qualities. The 
writer has little to report concerning times of peace. The last 
years of Aelfred's reign are hardly noticed in his annals. 
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sented. Criticism has long discerned a true Miltonic ring 
in the speeches put intothe mouth of Satan; as in the fol- 
lowing, which precedes his fall: 
Why shall I toil ? said he, surely need is none 
To have him for my head! With my hands I can 
As many wonders work ; I have power wide 
To make a mightier throne, to build for me 
A higher one in heaven. Why shall I do his hest 
And for his favour sue, bend to him in such fealty ? 
A god like him, as great, may I become. 
Strong comrades stand by me, who in the strife, 
Heroes stern-hearted, will not fail their help; 
Me have they chosen for chief, unchallenged warriors ! 
Such may one call to counsel, with such may capture 
His followers ; they are my fervent fiiends, 
In their thoughts faithful;of them I may be chieftain, 
Reign in this realm. It seemeth me not right 
That I in aught, for anything, 
For any good, to God need cringe. 
I will no longer live his vassal '.  
Profoundness of psychological insight is a chief character- 
istic of this poet, and though he is too fond of the forms of 
variation, 2 his copious, somewhat verbose style, while not 
sentimental, is much more sympathetic and tender than 
Caedmon's. As regards versification, the poet is partial to 
the long-drawn lines designated on page 47 as "lengthened" 
verses; in this he exactly resembles the author of the 
Ieliand, and he has often very happily adapted from him a 
number of formal terms and phrases, though occasionally 
without regarding differences of dialect, or the demands of 
alliteration. 
This later Genesis is only in so far preserved as it was 
used in the tenth century to fill a gap in the elder, we will 
say, Caedmonic Genesis.  
The English poetry of this period was also influenced by 
Scandinavian art. The poem called 2yme-svng contrasts 
in eighty-seven verses, a past full of wealth-wer, and hap- 
piness, with a mournful present, and this in a manner some- 

 Genesis, v. 78-9x. ibliothek der ags. Poesie, I. 9. 
* This peculiarity seems to have been augmented by later interpolations, which 
brought an element very much like confusion into the text. 
s "l_'his gap chiefly comprised God's prohibition to the first pair and the fall. More- 
over, the sheet containing the beginning of the interpolation fails ha the extant man- 
uscript of the so-called Caedmotlic poetry. Hence we have but 6x 7 lines of the 
later Genesia poetr ( Gen. 235-850. 
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and Saturnus have come down to us. Their contents are 
Christian throughout, though blended with both lZabbin- 
ical and Germanic elements. 
In the first, 1 Saturnus, the Chaldean eorl, who has studied 
the books of all the islands, and mastered the learning of 
Libya, as well as the history of India, comes to Salomon for 
instruction on the power and dignity of the Poster. 
Salomon imparts this in an obscure, mysterious manner, and 
represents a contest in which the devil is overcome by the 
different letters of the Paternoster, both conceived as runes 
and personified. Then are depicted the practices of the evil 
spirits, who do not conceal their relationship with the Teu- 
tonic elves. At the end, Saturnus finds, to his satisfaction, 
that Salomon surpasses him in wisdom. 
The second,  and perhaps somewhat older, dialogue opens 
with an introduction in epic style, in which Marculf's home 
is mentioned among the many lands which Saturnus has trav- 
ersed. Question and answer, statement and counter-state- 
ment follow each other rapidly in the dialogue, one question 
being sometimes answered by another. In a tone whicl 
often becomes mystical, it treats the most diverse subjects, 
as death, old age, the unequal distribution of gifts a:d goods, 
fate, the fall of the angels, and the struggle of the good and 
of the evil principles for the conquest of man. 
These dialogues, and, in a still greater degree, the relig- 
ious poems usually collected under the name of" S**t, vz, ap- 
proach more nearly the style and tone proper to the poetry 
of the preceding age, than does the English version of 
Bothius's A[etm. In the latter, a new elemeut, related to 
prose, asserts itself. But it is chiefly in the treatment of al- 
literative verse that the Afe'm differ from the poems just 
considered. If in Salozzoz a;zd S:tumzs and in Slaz, the 
number and position of the alliterative letters do not always 
agree with the ancient rule, yet the relative enaphasis of the 
syllables in alliteration is regarded with hardly an exception. 
But in Bothius many liberties are taken in this respect. 
Such deviations had often appeared singly, but accumulated, 
they betoken the decline of the old metrical art. 
This decline is still more significantly shown in the psalm 

Kemble, Salamon and Saturnus, p. x34-x54 , BibIothek tier ags. 290esie, ]I. 35.1- 
'"Kemble," p. x54-x76 , Biblialhek der ags. Poesie, II. 360-368. 
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which refresh the reader like oases. By far the most notable 
in length ald poetic worth is the first (for the year 937), 
which describes the brilliant victory of King Actlelstan and 
his brother Eadmund at Brunanburh. They there fought 
the Scots under their King Constantine and the Northmen 
come fiom Ireland. The following is a translation of the en- 
tire oen : 
"Ibis year King Aethelstan, the lord of eorls, the ring-giver of w 
riors, and eke his brother, Eadmund the Aetheling, won lifelong fame 
with the edges of swords in battle at ]3runanburh. They clave the 
board-wall, hewed the war-lindens, with leavings of hammers, Ead- 
weard's offspring, as was native to them from their fathers that they 
should defend their land, their hoard and their homes, oft in strife 
against every foe. The foes bent low, they of the Scottish folly, and 
ship-farers fell, doomed to death. The field was enriched with the war- 
riors' blood, from the morning-tide when the sun, the splendid star, 
God's beaming candle, glided over the grounds, until the noble creature 
sank to his seat at eve. There lay many a fighter of the northern men 
by spears laid low, shot over the shield, also of the Scots, weary, sated 
with war. The West-Saxons followed the hated folk in rider bands, 
forth, the livelong day. With might they hewed the fugitives frombe- 
hind with swords well-sharpened. The Mercians refused not the hard 
hand-play to any of the heroes, who, doomed to death in battle, had 
.sought the land with Anlaf, in the ship's bosom, over the waves' blend- 
rag. Five lay on that battle-stead, young kings put to sleep by the 
swird; eke seven of Anlaf's eorls, and a countless number from the 
host of the ship-men and the Scots. There was put to flight the prince 
of the Northmen, pressed by need to the ship's prow with a little band. 
The boat drove afloat, the king departed, saved his life, upon the fallow 
flood. Likewi.'-;e the aged man came_ by flight to his home ii'the north, 
Constantine, the hoary battle-hero, he needed not to vaunt of the 
sword-mingling: he was deprived of his l:insmen, stripped of his 
friends on the battle-place, bereft in the struggle, and he had left his 
son upon the slaughter-field, mangled with wounds, young in war. 
The gray-haired man had no ground to boast of the sword-strife, the 
old deceiver, and Anlaf no more ; with the leavings of their hosts, they 
might not laugh that they were better in the battle-work upon the bat- 
tle-stead in the clash of banners, in the meeting of spears, the gather- 
ing of men, the interchange of weapons, which they played upon the 
battle-field with i'_-,.lweard's offspring. Then the Northmen went away 
iu their nailed bozts, leaving the bloody spears, upon the sea, over 
deep water, to seek Difelin,  and their land agai, asl:a:ned in mind. 
Likewise the k.rothers, bofl together, king and actheling, sought their 
home, the land of the West-Saxons, exulting in war. They left behind 
them to share the corpses, the dark-coated fowl, the swart raven, horny 
beaked, and the ash-coloured eagle, white behind, to enjoy the carrion, 
the greedy war hawk., and that gray beast, the wolf in the wood. Never 
yet was more slaughter on this island, of folk felled before this, by the 

Dublin. 
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him upon the corselet. But one of the ship-men crippled the 
hero's hand with a blow. The fallow-hilted sword fell .to the 
ground; he could no longer hold it. But the gray battle- 
hero still cheered on the youths; his feet refused to serve 
him ; he looked toward heaven and said: "I thank Thee, 
Ruler of Peoples, for all the joys that I have had in the world. 
Now, mild Creator, I have most need that Thou grant my 
spirit good, that nay soul may go to Thee, may pass with 
peace into Thy power, King of Angels." Then the heathen 
struck him down, and the two heroes who fought near him, 
Aelfnoth and Wulfmer, gave up their spirits at their lord's 
side. 
Cowards now turned to flight. First the sons of Adda: 
Godric forsook the noble one who had given him many a 
horse, and fled upon his lord's own steed; and with him his 
brothers, Godwine and Godwig, and more of the warriors 
than was at all becoming. Aethelred's eorl, the people's 
prince, had fallen; all of his kindred saw that their lord lay 
slain. The proud warriors rushed up, willed either to avenge 
the dear one or to yield their lives. Aelfric's son, the young 
warrior Aelfwine, exhorted them. He said: "Think of the 
speeches which we often spoke at mead, when we raised up 
vaunting upon the bench, heroes in the hall, about hard bat- 
tle. Now may be shown who is bold. I will show forth my 
lineage to all, that I was of high race in Mercia. My old 
father was called Ealhhelm, a wise ealdorman, worldly pros- 
perous. Never shall the thegns reproach me among the peo- 
ple, that I would desert this host, and seek my country, now 
that my prince lies slain in battle. That is my greatest grief: 
he was both my kinsman and my lord." Then he strode 
forward, thinking of blood-vengeance. To the same effect 
spoke Offa and Leofsunu. Dunhere, too, an aged ceorl, 
took up the word. Swinging his lance, he bade all heroes 
avenge Byrhtnoth: " Never may he hesitate who thinketh 
to avenge his lord in the people, nor care for his life." They 
went forward, careless of life. The kinsmen began a hard 
fight; they prayed God it might be granted them to avenge 
their kin and chief, and to work slaughter among their ene- 
mies. Aescferth the Northumbrian, Ecglaf's son, helped 
them zealously; ceaseless flew his arrows and pierced the 
foe. Eadweard the Long swore he would not leave tle field 
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lation between sentence and verse has become more harmo- 
nious; both often close at the same place. Thus the unity 
of the verse strikes the ear more smoothly. But at the same 
time is opened a path leading to the complete destruction 
of this unity. Since the cesura retains its old force, its power 
is emphasised by the narrow limits of the now isolated verse. 
Growing looseness in alliteration, frequent use of the leonine 
rhyme (which rarely appears in ],r/tlnot]t), vill inevitably 
convert that unity into duality. 
That the popular poetry went on in this direction, we see 
in the many historical poems which were inserted in later 
copies of the English annals; their authors, probably monks, 
were doubtless influenced by the folk-song. Good examples 
are the poen, in two manuscripts  (year 975), on Eadgar's 
death, and especially the song on the Aetheling Aelfred, the 
son of King Aethelred (year o36 ). The latter, owing to the 
complete dissolution of alliterative forms and the frequent use 
of rhyme, reads like a product of the transition period, and 
almost like a poem in short couplets. 
An alternation of long and short lines, as well as utterly 
lawless alliteration, appear in other poems, as that on the 
death in 979  of Eadweard the Martyr. There is often a dis- 
position to restrict the alliteration to the short line. Here 
and there we find passages clothed in rhythmical prose, some- 
times alliterative, and sometimes rhymed.  
On the other hand the writer of the song on the death of 
Eadweard the Confessor wields the ancient forms with some 
ease and grace. 

IX. 

King Aelfred was, in truth, the first to give to his people 
a national prose literature, and directly after him, in the 
chronicler of his last deeds and of the successes of his son 
Eadweard, arose an unusually talented prose writer, but one 
who, unfortunately, does not seem to have ventured upon 
anywork of great scope. With Eadweard's death came a 
break of some length, when production did not entirely cease, 

Cotton Tib. IV. and Laud 636. See Thorpe, p. 28; Earle, p. x25. 
Fmrle, p. x-,. 9. 
For an instance, see the entry for 959 found in several rna,uscript, Thorpe, p. 
; Earle, p.  9- 
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them belongs to the history of language, not to that of lit- 
erature. Suffice it to note that the splendid Gospel M._an_u- 
script, wrought in Lindisfarne, to St. Cuthberht's honour, and 
afterwards brought to Durham upon the removal of the 
bishopric, was supplied with an interlinear version in this 
period, and so were the rituals of Durham, as well as the 
so-called Rushworth Goels. 
A high development of ecclesiastical literature presup- 
posed, above all, a reformation of the clergy. With all his 
good intentions, Aelfred had not been able adequately to 
carry out such a reformation; indeed, the achievement of 
this reform, as it was brought about later, would justly have 
caused grave scruples in the great king, who was as good a 
statesman as he was a warm friend of the Church, and whose 
humanity was as strong as his piety. But the enormous ad- 
vance of national culture in his reign was ahnost entirely his 
work, and had therefore a popular, secular character. His 
own knowledge did not suffice to elevate the clergy and 
scholarship in his kingdom to their former level, nor did that 
of his co-labourers; and what was accomplished in this di- 
rection soon went to ruin under his successors. A necessary 
consequence of this was, that even Aelfred's more popular 
efforts were continued with no great vigour after his death. 
Ever will those men form an exception in whom, as in Ael- 
fred, the passion for knowledge and the love of humanity 
can make up for defective learning. 
The picture of the clergy in the writings of its reformers, 
is doubtless darker than the reality. They were, however, 
as ignorant as when Aelfred began to reign, and, doubtless, 
still more secularised. It might not, perhaps, have greatly 
shocked a parish of that day, if its pastor had a wife and 
children; but there were also cases of divorce and bigamy 
among the English clergy. Even then, many livings were 
apparently sinecures, whose incumbents were wont to gratify 
their favourite passions, without troubling themselves about 
their flocks. Horses, dogs, in short, the pleasures of the 
chase were as highly esteemed by them as by the country 
gentleman whose type Fielding has drawn for us. And they 
loved, not less than that rural squire, a good draught and 
the entertainment of a merry repast. Some of them even 
became noted as drinking-poets. All in all we may assume 
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was victorious. One of the first acts of the new ruler was to 
recall Dunstan, for whom he had long felt a warm admira- 
tion. He made him, in quick succession, bishop of Worcester, 
of London, and finally, archbishop of Canterbury. As pri- 
mate of England and adviser of the king, he possessed an 
influence approaching that of Richelieu, and by means of it 
he could proceed to a full realisation of his plans. The secu- 
lar clergy were deprived of their pleasures, and marriage was 
forbidden among them. On the other hand, the duty of 
preaching, of explaining to their flocks the dominical and ferial 
pericopes was enjoined upon them. Restored or newly- 
founded convents sprang up everywhere, which were most 
richly endowed by the piety of the king and many of his 
thegns. The secular clergy, with the exception of those who 
themselves took to religious life, were expel!ed from a large 
number of the chief churches of England and replaced by 
monks. In short, it was by a violent revolution that Dun- 
stan accomplished his ideas of reform. 
In these conflicts and labours, Dunstan found powerful sup- 
porters in such men as Bishop Oswald of Worcester; and 
above all, in Aethelwold, who worked for the same end as he, 
but with greater discretion, and who was chiefly active in 
procuring the means that could promote the central idea of 
those aims, and thus create lasting results. 
Aethelwold had passed his youth with Dunstan at King 
Aethelstan's court, he was consecrated a priest on the same 
day with him, and followed him to Glastonbury. Here in 
the Benedictine garb, he continued his studies, which he had 
ever zealously pursued, and became one of the best scholars 
of his time. Made abbot of Abingdon by King Eadred, he 
worked tirelessly to advance the greatness of his monastery. 
He increased the number of monks more than fourfold (he 
had brought some of them with him from Glastonbury); he 
had one of his loyal followers, Osgar, fetch from Fleury a 
copy of the rules of St. Benedict, together with oral directions 
for their practice. He was able to restore former possessions 
to his abbey, and to procure further valuable donations from 
King Eadgar. With the king's support, even as he says, at 
his command, he built a splendid minster at Abingdon, and 
from his own means bestowed rich ornaments and costly 
utensils upon it. He became bishop of Winchester in the 
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a product of the tendency of thought created by Dunstan, 
Aethelwold, and their adherents. 
The homilist speaks often in the tone of an exhorter to re- 
pentance, announcing the near approach of the end of all 
things. " No man on earth is so holy and none in heaven," 
he says in the homily on Ascension-day, "as to know when 
our Lord will put an end to the world on the judgment-day, 
save only the Lord alone. Yet we know that the time is not 
distant, since the signs and tokens which our Lord foretold 
would happen before the last day, have all been fulfilled, with 
the single exception that the accursed stranger, the Antichrist, 
has not yet come to the earth. Yet it will not now be long be- 
fore that shall also happen; for this earth must necessarily end 
in the time which is now present, since five ages have already 
passed. In this age of the world, then, shall this earth come 
to an end, and the greater part of it has already elapsed: 
exactly nine hundred and seventy-one years this year." 1 
The preacher, it is true, takes occasion to add that the ages 
have not all been of equal length, and no man can know how 
long God will make the present millennium ; but this doubt- 
less did not prevent his hearers from looking forward with 
terror to the end of the century. The homilist delights in 
descriptions of the last judgment and of the signs preceding 
it, of hell and its torments--things of which he has a very 
complete conception. Seriously and impressively, he exhorts 
to repentance, and urges even priests and bishops to a pure 
and pious life. His learning in theology is not great, and is 
somewhat confused, however well-informed he is in the le- 
gends of the saints. He frequently draws from apocryphal 
sources: from the l/Tsio Pauli and the .Evangdium 2Vicodemi. 
He sometimes makes one and the same person speak words 
put in the mouths of different personages in the Bible, and 
adds matter contained only in the expositions of commenta- 
tors and homilists. He seems more concerned in effectively 
shaping his scenes than for painstaking, historical accuracy 
or literal fidelity to the Bible. 
His language has many elements of antiquity, and is not 
even free from clumsy pleonasms, like the use of the article 
after the possessive pronoun, or of the substantive after the 
personal pronoun which should replace it; the latter license 
__ 

 Blicklng ttomilies, Ed. R. Morris, p. t,7-,8. 
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exhort your subordinates by continued admonition to the salvation that 
is in Christ Jesus. I say, nevertheless, that ye should speak more 
frequently to your clergy and reprove their neglect; for the canonical 
directions and the holy church doctrine are nearly destroyed by 
their perversity. Free then thy spirit, and tell them what command- 
ments the priests and servants of Ch.rist have to keep, lest thou thysclf 
go astray in like manner, if thou art as a mute dog. But we write 
this letter which follows, in English, as if it were set down from thy 
lips, and thou hadst thus spoken to the clergy under thee. 
In the year oo5, the learned and deserving priest was in- 
stalled as abbot of the convent of Eynsham in Oxfordshire. 
The monastery was most richly endowed by Aethelm,'er, who 
had peopled it with Benedictines so that it was regarded as 
a creation of that noble man. Aethelmmr himself spent a 
large part of his later life in Eynsham, and through him Ael- 
fric probably made the acquaintance of a number of nen of 
note in the vicinity. These induced him to undertake new 
works, and were able, on their part, to bring powerful influ- 
ence to bear in the realisation of his ideas. Among them 
were Wulfgeat of Ylmandune (Ilmingdon on the boundary 
between the counties of Warwick and Gloucester), Sigwerd 
of Easthealon in Oxfordshire, and Sigeferth.  
To Wulfgeat he addressed a long epistle, chiefly treating, 
besides some points of dogma, the duty of forgiveness. He 
wrote a letter to Sigeferth "on the chastity which ordained 
men should maintain"- the idea that lay very close to his 
heart, and which he defended, when he could, though his 
views were less rigid than those of Dunstan and Aethelwold, 
and did not bluntly disdain every concession or compro- 
nise. Finally he directed his tract Z?e veteri el le zovo lesta- 
itetto to Sigwerd. This is a popular introduction to both 
Testaments, showing traces of Augustine's, and particularly 
of Isidore's influence, and mainly intended to instruct the 
laity, who are exhorted to read those parts of the ttoly 
Scriptures that had been translated into English. 
Aelfric, at the beginning of his work as abbot, had early 
made an extract from Aethelwold's version of the Benedict- 
ine rule, for the monks of Eynsham. Not long after, he 
wrought a beautiful monument to his beloved teacher, whose 
work he continued; this was the I_,atin sketch Fita W_.d - 
woldi, dedicated to Bishop Kenulf of Winchester. His 

t Wttlfgeat, Sigwerd, and probably Sigeferth, were, like Aeflmhnzer, royal thegns. 
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THE TRABISITION PERIOD. 

Tant ont li conteor cont 
Et li fableor tant fabl6 
Pot lot contes ambeleter 
Que tot ont feit fables sanbler. 
W.c. 
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the time. The political organisation of their dukedom early 
attested that fitness for the organisation of states and for leg- 
islation which was to be later proved in larger tasks. In 
religion they adopted the strictest form of the orthodoxy of 
the time. Monachism found in Normandy the most favour- 
able soil for its growth. A multitude of churches and con- 
vents arose, and united with them were schools whose fame 
soon sounded far and wide. The opening of the cloister 
school of Le Bec in i o46, by Lanfranc of Pavia, was of de- 
cided moment for the rise of learning in Normandy. Among 
the many i)upils whom the fame of the great theologian drew 
thither, appeared one who was to become his teacher's co- 
equal successor, Anselm of Aosta. The pious and profound 
thinker, whose bold speculations opened a new epoch in 
medimval scholastic philosophy, now took his place beside 
the opponent of ]3erengar of 'Fours, the learned founder of 
I{ome's domination in the field of dogma. 
The ancient Norman impulse of migration and adventure 
found satisfaction in pilgrimages and in campaigns made by 
single bands of young Normans, either in the service of 
some foreign prince, or upon their own account in the retinue 
of a native noble. The pilgrims were sometimes warriors as 
well, and the campaigns often had religiou.a aims. Wher- 
ever the struggle against the enemy of Christianity, against 
the Moors and Arabs, was waged, in Spain, in Sicily, i.n Apu- 
lia and Calabria, the Normans stood in the van and dis- 
tinguished themselves for bravery and adroitness. They 
succeeded by tleir boldness and craftiness in conquering all 
of Lower Italy, and afterwards also Sicily. It was in Italy 
that the remarkable alliance between the papacy and the 
Normans was made which left its impress upon the history 
of the eleventh century, and had the most far-reaching con- 
sequences. 
Thus the Nonnans were, in the middle of the eleventh 
d of western nations, famous for martial 
virtue and diploma; _zealous sons of the church, pil- 
lars of the papacy, interme " f-the French element, in 
whose formation they had been most influential; by their 
ideas, manners, and entire culture, the first representatives 
of chivalry, the first to realise that spirit which, not without 
their continued co6peration, was to yiehl at the close of the 
century its full results h the crusades. 
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the Normans falls the dawning light of the Romantic Middle 
Age, which now began to conquer the Teutonic realm of 
culture. 

II. 

When the Normans went into battle at Senlac, they struck 
up the Song of Roland. It was by no chance, then, that the 
oldest form of this most venerable and powerful of all French 
poems comes to us in an Anglo-Norman manuscript. The 
Norman race had become so firmly imbued with the French 
nationality that the memories, living chiefly in the Isle de 
France, of the former greatness of the Frankish empire and 
the sagas of Charlemagne and toland, had become totally 
assimilated by them; and these sagas formed the basis of the 
French national epos. But this was not all. A positive and 
powerful influence for the development of that epos had pro- 
ceeded from the Normans. Who but they had reanimated 
the ideas pervading those ancient traditions, and made them 
reflect the consciousness of the present: the idea of a hero- 
ism fighting in the service of God and the church, the idea 
of the great mission of the Franks ? And again had not the 
Normans aided in the dispossession of the ancient Carlovin- 
glans by a new and purely French dynasty ? This change 
of dynasty plainly betokened that a new nation had sprung 
from toman-Celtic and Teutonic elements, and allowed the 
recollection of the original antagonism between those ele- 
ments to disappear. Thus the Norman race assisted at the 
birth of the French national consciousness, and of its first 
utterance, the national epos. 
The Son of Roland is the work of a people, more skilled 
in the poesy of the deed than the word. How reserved and 
sober is its manner, disdaining every ornament! But how 
powerful is the conception of the whole, how symmetrical 
and finished, how illumined in every part by the dominant 
idea, is the composition! toland, the true vassal of his il- 
lustrious uncle, the rock of the Christian cause, which is also 
the cause of France, the knight without fear and without re- 
proach, in whom the French nation perceived the ideal type 
of its own being, falls a sacrifice to foul treason and his own 
too high sense of honour. But his death is bloodily avenged; 
the enemies of the faith are completely overthrown, and the 
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by means of which the unity of each line is indicated, and 
the single lines are joined in the unity of larger rhythmical 
systems. These systems are as yet exceedingly simple; con- 
tinuous assonance combines an unlimited number of ten- 
syllabled lines into a whole, complete and distinct in matter 
as well as form. 
Effects in style are produced with equally simple means. 
If this kind of epic diction employs appositions and epithets 
more profusely than prose speech--and this is true only 
within limits,uyet these appositions and epithets are in them- 
selves no more sensuous or figurative than those of daily 
life, and there is nothing enigmatical or poetical about them. 
Upon the whole, images or metaphors occur very rarely, 
and but one simile has been discovered in the entire ,San, af 
.Raland. The construction is little involved, and is ,quite 
unadapted to the expression of a complex thought-texture. 
One brief sentence simply follows another without inter- 
weaving, and often without connection. Words are arranged 
with more freedom than in the later French, but this freedom 
is sufficiently limited to make the arrangement always lucid. 
If then the poet attains such grand effects with such hum- 
ble means, it is because his soul is filled with grand ideas and 
feelings, because he sees with great clearness and precisioa 
the pictures and scenes he would portray, because he is able 
to retain mentally his survey of both the objective and sub- 
jective order of events, finally because he is content with the 
simplest expression. Hence the anitnation and vividness of 
his style, which sometimes inspires, sometimes moves and 
thrills us; hence his ability to keep distinct the true sequence 
of things, to grade the themes according to their impor- 
tance, and thus to hold.our interest and to increase it. His 
field of view is indeed limited, and his esthetic, as well as 
his ethical sense is one-sided. He has not learned to differ- 
entiate similar situations by arts of presentation; he rises to 
true power only when the action reaches a climax. It is the 
poetry of a gitod, but still slightly developed people, whose 
soul is entirely filled by a few great ideas and glows for these 
ideas with youthful fire. 
The spirit that had created the 3b af R/and gave birth 
to the crusades. Under the influence of the revolution in 
thought and manners arising from the crusades, the national 
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el)it of the French entered a new epoch of growth and propa- 
ga:ion. An enlarged culture had more sharply drawn the 
lines separating the higher classes from the masses; a chiv- 
alrous and courtly poetry began to flourish, and the popular 
song could not have escaped spee(ty deterioration and decay, 
had not the caste of wandering players and siiagers, thejozg- 
leurs, taken it up, and, as a medium between the various 
classes of society, continued the traditions of the national 
epos. Fostered by the jongleurs, the epos gained in scope 
and diversity, in wealth of character and situations, what it 
lost in intrinsic value. There arose a great number of inde- 
pendent poems, whose germs had already existed in the 
popular song, but which now received a complete epic mount- 
ing and decoration. The memory of the great national con- 
flict, lasting for centuries, against the unbelievers, provided 
exhaustless material. There were also the feuds of the later 
Carlovingians with their vassals, feuds which, in the epic 
song, are nearly al-1 fought out by Charlemagne himself. More 
rarely, the composition is biographical, whether concerning 
Charlemagne or other members of his house. But in the 
remoter provinces there was no lack of independent sagas, 
forming special epic cycles, though their structure, too, was 
determined by the attraction proceeding from the centre. 
Anglo-Norman England remained somewhat alien to this 
entire epic development as it culminated in France after the 
close of the eleventh centuryor rather, it shared it but re- 
ceptively. The Normans beyond the Channel did not cease 
to listen gladly to the songs of Charlemagne and his battles, 
of his vassals and his foes, to receive well the epic singers 
who came over from the continent, and to show them hos- 
pitality; but the time when the Norman race had taken an 
active part in the formation of the French national epic was 
past. Numerous as were the germs Qf epic production the 
Norman had scattered in France, he did nothing to promote 
their development. Severed from the French nation, he felt 
self-sufficient in England, and he soon bega to be at home 
on this foreign soil. He here found himself confronted by 
new and great tasks. How would he have been able to 
perform them, had he continued, as in former times, the same 
close relation with the French national genius ? There even 
arose a feeling of antagonism among the Normans of Nor- 
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besides immigrants and men of English blood, the soig 3[ 
the conquerors themselves, in part children of mixed natioil- 
ality, and also Welshmen, bore aloft the torch of learning, 
which attracted an ever-increasing number of disciples 
about it. 
The most diverse branches of learning and science were 
cultivated in England, and works were produced in nearly 
every field. 
As archbishop of Canterbury, Lanfranc wrote, about Io8o, 
his famous Liber sdntil/amm. He there defended the the- 
ory of transubstantiation as the orthodox doctrine of the 
eucharist, and strove to prove heretical the opposite view of 
Berengar of Tours, which was closely related to the ideas of 
the Old English church. Ansehn, who died in o9, com- 
posed in England his De incarnaEone KerM, and there he 
began the tract Cur deus homo,, which he finished in Italy. 
In England, too, he wrote, in later years, his treatise De 
vohmlate, and the profound investigation,/De comordi irae- 
scieliae et2raedeslinalianis el graliae Dei cure libero arbilria. 
The monk Osberne of Gloucester wrote, in x  5 o, a commen- 
tary to the Pentateuch and the book of Judges. The learned 
Robertus Pullus lectured at Oxford upon the Holy Script- 
ures, and later (i 144 and '45) became cardinal in Rome and 
chancellor of the Romish church, tie compiled a sort of 
comlendium of theological learning (Zibri set/enliarum). 
ttugo of Rouen (died 64), tiae acute author of the (2uaes- 
tio,zes l]walogicae, Robert de Melun (died  67), whose spec- 
ulations took bold flight in his Summa sen/e,ztiarum (or 
Summa lheolagiae), both belonged to England during part 
of their lives; the latter having been born and having died 
in that country. 
It is not easy to find one's way through the ascetic and 
devotional literature, especially through the mass of lives of 
the saints, which appeared in that age. Some of these le- 
gends served to enlarge the circle of admirers of many saints 
ignored by the Old English authors, especially Irish and 
Welsl worthies, while some English saints found ditSculty 
in maintaining their position before the sharp-scented Nor- 
man orthodoxy. But a finer taste, a better Latinity, gradu- 
ally came into vogue even in these truly monkish fields of 
literature, since the greatest writers did not disdain to labour 
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a profound view of historical development. He adopted 
without scruple many errors and fables, and the more artistic 
form of his composition not rarely endangered the iutegrity 
of his matter. His range was, however, broad for a monk 
of the twelfth century, and he was in the main just. He 
was the offspring of mixed parentage, we may suppose, 
of a Norman father and an English mother; and hence he 
was able to do justice to the excellences of both races, and 
not to underestimate their faults. Above all, he loved his 
country, and particularly the spot where he lived, and where 
centuries before Aldhelm had held sway, and now lay buried. 
He was strongly attracted by the past of English history. 
Its more ancient epochs after the introduction of Christianity 
appeared to him in an ideal light, while the period just be- 
fore the Conquest, as he saw it, was somewhat dimmed by 
the clouds in which Norman prelates and courtly historiog- 
raphers sought to envelop it. His writings are very valu- 
able for the investigator of Old English history, and not least 
so for the student of literature. First among them should be 
mentioned his ffistoria regum Anglorum, extending from the 
English immigration to  2o, to which was later added the 
ffistoriae novellae, embracing the period from   26 to  r43 ; 
and further, his four books 29e gestis 2onli_flcum Anglorum, 
his life of Aldhelm, and his work De antiquitatibus Glaston- 
iensis ecclesiae. 
As a historian, Henry, archdeacon of Huntingdon, does 
not rank so high as William of Mahnesbury, but he is well- 
nigh equally important as an authority, and in another re- 
spect is especially attractive. In his youth he had written 
Latin verse, and, in the year 35, he had handled in his 
De summitalibus rerum, the then burning question as to the 
time of the end of the world. He then undertook, at the 
wish of Bishop Alexander of Lincoln, a history of England, 
which he carried first to the year x r35 , and later to r x54. 
Beda and the English Annals were his chief authorities for 
the Old English period, and he often merely copied or 
translated them. But he likewise drew from oral tradition 
and from popular poetry. He translated from the lnnala 
into his Latin, though not without some errors, the beautiful 
song on the 2Tattle of 27runanburh; he interwove in his prose 
several verses from the now vanished works of Middle Latin 
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was beginning to be eclipsed by the name of Arthur. This 
name first denoted a heroic leader of the Britons, a conqueror 
of the Saxons in twelve battles, and later, when the British 
traditions had received a richer cast and form under the in- 
fluence of the Charlemagne-saga, a mighty king and world- 
conqueror. Arthur's heroic deeds and the origin of the Brit- 
ons, whose name is connected with a Roman consul called 
Brutus, were treated in a Latin history of the Britons, of 
most doubtful age. Its author bears very diverse names, 
but is best known by that of Nennius. This work arose per- 
haps not long before the time of Geoffrey, and upon it he 
foun.ded  , . " ." o.nn.m or is, lo,'ia regmn ]3ri/- 
a " prrriters, as 
vell as the most various traditions and fables, and often gave 
rein to his own fancy. Ite thus clothed the skeleton with 
flesh and blood, and submitted to an amazed world and to 
his colleagues Willia:n of Malmesbury and Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, who had heard nothing of these things, a long cotn- 
plete genealogy of British rulers, together with an account 
of the cities they had founded, the deeds they had done, and 
the events of their lives. The learned world now heard for 
the first time of Locrine, of Gorboduc, of Leir (Lear)  
daughters. But above all the figure of Arthur now sct tortla 
in brilliant light, a chivalrous king and hero, en__93x-d and 
guarded by supernatural powers, surrounded by brave war- 
riors and a splendid court, a man of marvellous life, and a 
tragic death. Accurate chronological and geograpls-'VSgg- 
ments, a thread of authenticated English and general history, 
gave to this narrative an air of historical fidelity; and this 
was heightened by the fiction of a British (or Cymric) book, 
which Geoffrey professed to have received from Walter, arch- 
deacon of Oxford, and to have used conscientiously as his 
authority. 
If there were many scholars who saw through this tissue 
of lies, the great mass were carried away by it. IvIen believed 
the stories presented with so much gravity by a Benedictine 
and a bishop, and they certainly found their contents most 
fitscinating. The sense of the marvellous and the mysterious 
was nourished not less than the sense of the chivalric and 
heroic, or the love for the glitter and splendour of a kingly 
life; and Geoffrey's rhetorical, even poetical, style brought 
to bear with their full force all these elements. 
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version arose in Normandy, whose literature for this period 
cannot, without some violence, be separated from the Anglo- 
Norman. Its author was called Wace (i. e. Wistace, Eustace). 
Born not long after the beginning of the twelfth centur) 
on the island of Jersey, Wace received his first school train- 
ing at Caen, and completed his studies-in the Isle de France, 
and probably in Paris. Having returned to Caen, he seems 
then to have become a teacher (clefs lisanz) in one of the 
schools of that city. His leisure hours were given to po- 
etry. He himself tells us that during his long stay in Caen, 
he translated a large number of Latin writings into the Ro- 
mance language (tamales), which here of course means the 
Norman dialect, and at that time such work was generally 
done in the form of poetry. He doubtless put chiefly legends 
into verse; the demand for them being the greater, as it was 
customary on the feast-days of the church to explain to the 
congregation in their own language, and usually in verse, the 
occasion of the festival, or, what generally amounted to the 
same thing, to recite the saint's legend of the day. In his 
day, Aelfric had written his alliterative lives of the saints for 
a similar purpose. 
A true Norman, Wace was fain to apply himself to sub- 
jects that were popular among his people, and could lay 
claim to a certain national significance. Hence he wrote the 
life of that Nicholas of Patras whose bones Norman mer- 
chants of Bari, in southern Italy, had stolen in IO8 7 from 
the church at Myra in Lycia, and had brought home. 
Thence the fame of the saint, and the knowledge of the con- 
tinuing miraculous power of his mortal remains, had spread 
quickly over Europe and especially in Normandy. In the 
same spirit, he celebrated in another poem the feast of the 
conception, fixed at the instance of William the Conqueror, 
and appropriately known by the name la file aux ZVormands. 
He does not seem to have attempted larger tasks until 
after the year ,5 o. When the son of Geoffrey of Anjou 
and Matilda ascended the English throne as Henry I I., 
Wace was occupied with the translation of the history of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. This he dedicated after its com- 
pletion ('55) to Henry's consort Eleanor of Poitou, who 
was sung by the minstrels of the time. Perhaps the bene- 
fice at Bayeux, granted to the poet by Henry, was a recom. 
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serve are mingled with a sort of playful Imiveld. The dic- 
tion has no great sweep or fulness, though it by no means 
lacks finish and elegance. It is prefiminently simple and 
transparent, and moves easily in smoothly flowing short 
couplets. His expression is laconic, and given to antithesis, 
being well adapted to convey the popular proverbial wisdom. 
The same idea is usually expressed by the same word, so that 
there is no lack of emphatical repetitions. The same thought 
sometimes reappears in a new form, either directly after the 
form first chosen, or after an interval, at the close of a digres- 
sion, when the poet returns with ease and precision into the 
direct path. He likes to amplify in enumeration. But no- 
where is there a massing of phrase or varying repetitions 
which would impair clearness and smoothness. Nowhere 
do we feel that his is a soul stirred by passion, that seeks to 
correct and surpass itself in expression; sequence is never 
broken, nor the logico-grammatical structure of the sentence 
disturbed. 
The poet works more from the head than the heart; and 
since his thought is not very deep nor his fancy very lofty, 
be is able to instruct and amuse, but neither to thrill nor to 
exalt. 

IV. 

The English language could not maintain itself in the fore- 
ground of literature against the twofold competition of the 
Latin, which more than ever held the ear of scholars, and 
of the Anglo-Norman which was the idiom of power and 
of fashion. It withdrew more and more into obscurity, as 
if to gather strength for better times. 
:l'he fortunes of the English Annals were most significant 
in this respect. 
The Parker manuscript of the 4nnals of Winchester had 
been kept in Christ Church, Canterbury, since the first half 
of the eleventh century. Soon after Lanfranc's elevation to 
the archbishopric, eleven scattered entries, covering the pe- 
riod from oo 5 to o7o , were there made in this manuscript. 
They consist, in the main, of matters pertaining to Canter- 
bury. The last refers to the new primate and his dispute 
with the archbishop Thomas of York. Then ensues a silence 
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until long after Lanfranc's death, when a writer appears who, 
in a connected narrative and in Latin, treats of the time of 
Lanfranc's primacy. Ecclesiastical affairs are especially con- 
sidered, and time is computed according to the number of 
years elapsed since the archbishop's ordination. The record 
doses with a mention of the election and consecration of 
Anselm. 
The national annals fared better in Worcester. The 
archiepiscopal seat there was held, from Io62 until Io95 , by 
that Wulfstan who was accused of illiteracy to William the 
Conqueror, though unsuccessfifily, by Lanfranc, and who 
certainly possessed neither the classical culture nor the dia- 
lectical skill of the Norman prelates. His mind was, how- 
ever, as acute and well informed as his character was ener- 
getic and upright; nor did he in any respect lack interest in 
scholarship, particularly in history. At his commission the 
sub-prior Hemming compiled a cartulary of the church of 
Worcester. The monk Colman, Wulfstan's chaplain, and 
prior of Westbury by his promotion, wrote, after the death of 
his patron, his life in English. According to William of 
Malmesbury, this work, as to matter, was written with seri- 
ous grace (/eiore gravi); as to form, with artless simplicity 
(sblicitate rudi). The Worcester A.mls were also con- 
tinued under Wulfstan. We find an annalist in the last quarter 
of the twelfth century whose productions have a certain 
breadth and depth of thought, together with  touch of 
melancholy, and who is one of the best writers in his sphere. 
He seems to have been conversant with Wulfstan, tnd may 
be identical with Colman, however plain that writer's lan- 
guage might appear to a William of Malmesbury. Our an- 
nalist sketches the character of the mighty conqueror whom 
he saw with his own eyes, as follows: 

King William, of whom we speak, was a very wise and very power- 
tiff nmn, and more stately and strong than any of his predecessors. 
lie was mild toward the good man who loved God, but beyond meas- 
ure severe towm-d those who opposed his will... He made earls pris- 
oners who acted against his will. I3ishops he put out of their bishop. 
ries, and abbots out of their abbacies, and he cast thegns into prison, 
and at last he spared not his ovn brother Odo... Among other thing 
is not to be forgotten the good peace which he made in this land, s, 
that a man who himself took heed might travel through his kingdom 
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this period, or a little later, that Voden received the name 
Robin, which is the French popular form for the German 
Ruprecht ; the latter reminds us more vividly of the ancient 
title of the god, Hruodperaht (i. e., splendid in fame). Robin 
Goodfellow corresponds to the German ]necht 
But in the saga of Robin Hood, the ancient conception of 
the wild huntsman (likewise connectet with Woden) seems 
to have been transferred from heaven to earth, thus receiv- 
ing the more prosaic earthly form of a bold poacher ad 
outlaw. 
Such outlaws were at all times favourite popular heroes, 
but this was especially true in the Norman period, when (at 
the beginning at least)a sort of national, and even patriotic, 
feeling was mingled with the sympathetic admiration for 
them, and when the terrible severity of the game laws drew 
down the bitterest hatred upon those who had to see them 
executed. The poetic fancy, therefore, early took possession 
of the history of such heroes. 
The Latin account of the deeds of Hereward the Saxon, 
who, with a few followers, defied the power of the conqueror 
in the marshes of Ely, contains, beyond all question, both 
truth and poetry, and it arose, to judge from appearances, 
in the first part of the twelfth century. It may here be 
noted that the author of the Gesta fferewardi Saxonis men- 
tions, as one of his authorities, the history of Hereward's 
youth from the pen of Leofric of t3run, a priest in Here- 
ward's service. He says that this Leofi'ic had endeavoured 
to become acquainted with the deeds of the giants andwar- 
riors from ancient tales (f,bulis), or from trustworthy state- 
ments, and to record them, which he seems to have done in 
the English language.  
At a later time, Norman barons also were proscribed, as 
in the case of Fulke Fitz Warin, under King John. He was 
celebrated in an Anglo-Norman poem which has come to us 
in a prose recast; there was besides an imitation in English 
verse. 
Among the sagas current in the twelfth century are some 
which extend to the Old English period, but in substance 
they have no connection with the subject-matter of the 

The expression ob memoriant A ngli, ze literis commendare ( Cltronique, attglo-wr.. 
mande,, II. u) is peculiar attd ambiguous. 
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made prominent by the rhyme, are somewhat monotonous 
especiaily in connection with the brevity of the strophes and 
the length of the poem, yet they lend a pleasing finish and 
increased elnphasis to the expression. The plan of the 
]:'oe.a morale, regarded either as a homily or as a poem, is 
not faultless. Hence it is not easy for us to realise the full 
impression which the poem must have made upon con- 
temporaries, upon devout-minded auditors. That this was 
considerable is shown as well by the numerous copies ex- 
tant, as by the influence that it unmistakably exercised upon 
later poets. 
Another writer, the author of a poetical exposition of the 
'aterzoste; proved much poorer in ideas, in poetic talent, 
and metrical skill; he likewise belonged to the south of 
England, and lived in the second half of the twelfth century. 
His work is especially noteworthy because it is the oldest 
known poem in which a short rhyming couplet is consistent- 
ly and regularly employed. But this is not an early devel- 
opment of the national form occurring in Aelfred's roverbs. 
The short line, it is true, has in both cases four accents and 
the couplet eight; but while the sonorous close 1 of the na- 
tive verse has two accents, or at least is reckoned equivalent 
to two accents, it numbers, as a rule, but one in the Z'ater- 
noster. Accordingly we find the endings in this poem to be 
masculine and feminine rhymes in the Romanic sense, and 
we are reminded of the French short couplet of eight-syl- 
labled lines, which, it may be taken for granted, is, in its 
turn, based upon a long line of eight accents, the iambic tet- 
rameter. 

VII. 

While the English poesy was attempting new forms, and 
did not in spirit and subject-matter yet betray the influence 
of foreign art, tlL.e Romanic poe was _in She midst of a 
powerful devel@y this time England was 
united ...... by new bonds with the Romanic--w... .rl Indeed such 
pars ot mls woriia as had-fot-merly been remote now became 
connected with her, and especially those territories in which 
poetry had taken a new and peculiar impulse. 

] L e., a double ending in which flae first or accented syllable is long. 
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nilg of the extravagant devotion to woman. And if a gallant 
troubadour, reversing the ancient relation, calls the love of a 
married man for other women a "false, bad love," but finds 
nothing to say against the love of wedded women when di- 
rected to a worthy object, this may, in one respect, seem 
rather questionable, it may even be deemed " morbid "; yet 
it betokens the spirit of an age in which there had been a 
great refining of the feelings as a natural reaction against the 
rude arrogance of force. 
Technically, the poesy of the troubadours was, as a matter 
of course, constructed upon the basis of popular poetry; 
but it strove, from the first, in accordance with the social 
atmosphere in which it flourished, to mould itself in artistic 
and individual forms. It was upon the invention of new 
strophic forms and melodies--for his songs were sung--that 
the poet mainly founded his claim to the title troubadour (lro- 
baire, trabadar) L e., finder, as opposed to the jatgleur (jug- 
lar), who recited the songs of others or handed down the tra- 
dition of popular poetry. 
Rhyme took the place of assonance; it no longer merely 
tied successive verses, but as an alternating or inserted rhyme, 
glided pleasingly through the strophe, or even the entire 
poem, often falling within the verse, or uniting the close of a 
line with the beginning of the next, or perhaps in each 
strophe changing its position in artistic order. Various 
metres were gradually employed in the service of song; the 
strophe was oftentimes constructed out of different rhythms, 
which a fine ear combined into a musical whole. Moreover, 
there was gradually formed a technical classification of the 
lyrical divisions, which received special names, determined 
partly by the subject-matter and partly by the form. Thus we 
have the vers to designate the simpler song-form of the older 
troubadours; the chansa, for the artistically developed love- 
song; the sirventes (service-poem), for the political or moral 
song, composed in the service of a lord, which also included 
as subdivisions the crusader's song and the elegy (planh); 
the tensa, or jac 2artit (dispute, divided play), in which two 
poets, alternating by strophes, defend and oppose some prop- 
osition. Other classes followed these in order, containing 
epic and in part dramatic matter, and, in spite of the artistic 
cultivation they received, concealing their popular origin less 
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monks also appeared in the ranks of the art-and love-poets, 
at which we can hardly wonder as occurring in the Middle 
Ages. 
The most ancient troubadour of whom we know, Guil- 
hem de Poitiers, employs comparatively simple forms. Be- 
sides the canzone (chanso), he is also partial to more popu- 
lar kinds of verse,as the "vers," and the "romance," the 
latter having a frivolous and even lascivious tone. His 
songs are, for the most part, fresh, audacious, and self-con- 
scious; he does not conceal his pride in his own personal 
qualities, or in his art. Even when he appears as a languish- 
ing lover, he cannot always suppress a humorous feeling 
arising from his sense of superiority. One of his songs is 
especially tender; that in which, in the phrase of a great 
connoisseur in this branch of literature, "the chief traits of 
the minne-poesy, which later unfolded completely, lie to- 
gether as in the bud." 
We giv.e a few strophes from it that we may hear the new 
chord then sounding in the poetry of the West: 
Each joy must bow before her throne, 
All might obey, in every place, 
For my sweet lady's kindly grace 
And lovesomc glance. He that would own 
Her love's deep bliss, would taste alone, 
Must live a hundred years' fifll space .... 

Since none more gentle can be found, 
Nor named with mouth, nor with eye seen, 
I'll keep her for myself, nay queen. 
My heart within, refreshed, shall bound, 
With youth nay body be recrowned, 
And I shall ne'er grow old, I ween. 

If but my lady will give her love 
To me, with thankful heart I vill 
It take, and keep her secret still ; 
Enhance her praise; her worth above 
All others set ; both speak and move 
As doth her pleasure best fulfil. 

No word I risk to send her, lest 
She angry be. Myself, I dare 
Not speak,Alas, to fail ! I fear 
My love too strongly be expressed ! 
Yet she should choose all for my best, 
Knowing my cure lies in her care. 
L 
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possess from him has come to us also in French, and though 
perhaps both were written by him in this language. 
At about the time when Bernart de Ventadorn came to 
Eleanor's court, the Provencal poetry began powerfully to 
tell upon that ofnorthern France. Proximity and the simi- 
larity of languages made unavoidable what was notably pro- 
rooted by complicated dynastic and territorial relations, and 
the roving impulse of many poets and singers. 
A lyrical poetry had already begun in northern France to 
form upon a popular basis and in a more popular spirit, and it 
was now quickly brought by its advanced Provem;al sister to a 
higher finish of form and a tone of courtly refinement. The 
French poetry acquired a love-song and jeu 2arti, which, in 
form and matter, are repetitionsgenerally weak onesof 
the l'rovem;al models. But the sirve,tes did not grow to 
an independe'..t class in the North ; what was understood by 
the.sirveztois rather corresponds to the religious song. Of 
the sub-classes of the Provencal sirventes, only the crusader's 
song is more fiflly represented in French territory ; as in- 
deed the religious song in general, which sings the love of 
God with the fervour and tenderness of earthly love, was 
there more developed. 
The French lyric was original and significant chiefly when 
it rested upon its own folk-poesy, in the lai, the romance, the 
pastoral. There it far surpassed the Provencal poetry in 
freshness of execution, in depth of feeling, or in naive arch- 
ness and wit. The Provenals had nothing to compare with 
the caso, d'hisloire, which nearly corresponds to the bal- 
lad ; and in this the song-form that preceded the origin of the 
epos is applied to romantic, instead of national subjects; 
the structure of its strophe is limited by art, and, soon 
adorned with pure rhymes, it for a time accompanies the 
epos in its growth. 
As among the troubadours, we also meet with noble poets 
among the lyrical [rovres, like the ch.telain of Coucy, 
like Quesnes of Bethune and even princes, like the Duke of 
Brabant, and the famous Thibaut of Champagne, king of 
Navarre. But, from the first, men of meaner descent took 
part in the new art, as did Crestien de Troyes in Champagne. 
Especially in Flanders, in Artois, in Picardy, did the com- 
mons take strong hold upon the development of the art- 
lyric. 
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mand to the valleys of Avaron (?) to convert the nations; 
Bron is to bear the Graal with him to the Occident. There 
one of his descendants will succeed him in its guardianship, 
as its last custodian. The idea of a mystical church, beside 
the visible and official one, seems to underlie the whole; a 
church having its own apostles and ministers. It would be 
interesting to exanaine into the question, how far the dog- 
matic views of certain sects of that age were here involved. 
This legend found fruitful soil in England, where, under 
Henry II., the tendencies toward ecclesiastical independence 
were reviving. It was used to prove the origin of the En,-o 
lish church as independent of 1Kome. Joseph, who remains 
in the Orient in Robert de Boron's version, now comes to 
England with his son Josephe and other associates; the son 
is a new and important personage, consecrated a bishop by 
Christ himsel/: They convert the land to Christianity; 
Joseph and his son die and are buried there. This is the 
legend as given in the prose narrative known by the title Ze 
grad St. Graal. The story is otherwise much modified, and 
has been prolonged by new characters and episodes. The 
Graal plays an ilnportant part, as does the mystery of tran- 
substantiation. There is further a marvellous shield, pos- 
sessed by Joseph. A martial, clfivalric element has in this 
already united with the religious, and connected the legend 
with the Arthurian saga. The dynasties founded by the 
missionaries of Great Britain, who espoused daughters of the 
native kings, are carried down to Arthur. The Graal is kept 
in a Northumbrian forest, and there a "pure youth," Gala- 
had, the son of Launcelot, is at last to find it. 
Continuing this narrative, another prose romance, La 
quesle dd Sabot Graal, conducts us into the midst of the 
time and the knightly circle of Arthur. Among all the 
knights who seek the Graal, Galahad alone succeeds. The 
Graal, from which Christ himself has come forth and admin- 
istered the eucharist, is then borne back to the Orient by 
Galahad, accompanied by Parcival and Bohors. On the 
death of Galahad it is removed to heaven. 
Both of these romances, as well as others, are ascribed, 
from manuscript notes, to Walter Map, who lived in the 
reign of Henry II., and who is said to have translated them 
from the Latin. Whether this is accurate can be decided, if 
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qualities. These may be partially explained by the fact that 
the author was but imperfectly acquainted with the tradi- 
tion, and drew much new matter from oral communication. 
Some of the single tales given by him were doubtless in cir- 
culation among the people of his district. The connective 
or frame-story, though identical in its outlines with that of 
other compilations, underwent changes which perhaps owed 
their origin to the Normans in Sicily or southern Italy. 
This work, known by the title Z)oloat/ws, was translated into 
French verse at the beginning of the thirteenth century, by a 
poet named Herbert. 
The Z)iscilina clericalis, framed by a dialogue between 
an Arabian philosopher and his son, was rendered in Spain 
in the year 1 lO6, from Arabian sources, by a baptised Jew, 
Petrus Alphonsus. It was at least twice translated into 
French; the best known version is entitled Le castoiement 
d'un pre a son fils. 
In moulding these foreign materials French poetry dis- 
played great powers of assimilation; particularly as regards 
single tales, whose matter it converted entirely into its own 
flesh and blood. 
The Breton lais retain most fully their native flagrance. 
They are usually romantic even when the topic is comic. 
But this is generally calculated to awaken seriousness and 
emotion; the poem is often pervaded by a tone of elegiac 
longing. 
The faaliau in no respect excludes seriousness, but its 
dominant spirit is jocund and sportive, and though it often 
falls into licentiousness, it always maintains, with arch 
naive,d, a certain epic dignity. It often represents husbands, 
peasants, merchants, and especially clergymen, in delicate 
situations, exposes the morals of the time with much spright- 
liness, and with broad derision pillories the servants of the 
church. As we saw, the dit readily lent its name to pious, 
half-legendary tales, but was equally at home with every 
material ; later it yielded the form in which many of the 
more compendious romances were brought within a brief 
compass. 
In the poetical tale the art of narrating, in which, even in the 
Middle Ages, the French excelled, did not, as in the romance, 
have to contend with a vast and confused subject-matter. 
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wrote an Alexandreis in verses that enchanted the Middle 
Ages. 
During the reign of Richard II. the laws of Latin versi- 
fication were collated, with illustrative examples, and put 
into verse, by Geoffrey of Vinsauf (de Vinosalvo), also called 
Galfridus Anglicus. This poem, named 2Vovapoetria, and 
dedicated to Pope Innocent III., has little intrinsic charm. 
It was begun in i93 , but not finished until after King 
Richard's death (i i99 ). Its influence upon the versifiers of 
the thirteenth century was decisive, and Geoffrey's name had 
good repute down to Chaucer's time. 
Besides the more scholastic poetry, the Middle Ages knew 
a Latin poetry of another sort, a poetry which moved free 
and unconstrained in the ancient language, as in undress, 
and was more closely connected with actual life. This 
poetry was throughout essentially international, and seems 
to have been cultivated as early as the tenth century, and 
to have received a powerful impulse in the eleventh and in 
the twelfth. The composers of this non-academic poetry 
came mainly from the younger and elder youth of the schools, 
the clerks. These, inclined by nature to wandering, ro'ed 
from land to land in the age of the crusades, and led an ad- 
venturous but usually a rather unedifying life, which was re- 
flected in their songs. Their favourite themes were love 
and wine; in which they followed the ancients, but quite 
independently. In the manner of the late Latin popular po- 
etry and a great part of the ecclesiastical songs, whose forms 
they took up, they were wont to construct their verses in 
rhythm merely, without regard to quantity, and to adorn them 
with rhyme, which they often handled with admirable skill. 
Their songs were most probably influential in the beginnings 
of the P, omanic love-song, as, in the wider range, there was 
a reciprocal influence between the poetry of the itinerant 
clerks and the national poetry of several western nations. 
They kept aloof from conventional courtly life ; their art was 
the undisguised expression of exuberant youthful force, carried 
away by classical models to a sort of pantheistic enthusiasm 
riot nature and beauty. Their verses had a fresh, sprightly 
tone, and sometimes a truly Bacchic strain, as in the famous 
mild est rotositum iz taberna mori. This was a fragment 
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in Worcestershire, on the right bank of the Severn. His uas 
a thoughtful and poetic nature, strongly fascinated by the 
spirit of the past, though he lacked a more profound scien- 
tific culture. He knew little French and less Latin, and had 
a very imperfect knowledge of native and classical history. 
Perhaps he drew his information more from oral tradition than 
from books. He certainly preferred writings that stirred 
the fancy, to dry, annalistic works and learned treatises. 
He had a sensitive ear for the spirited rhythm of the nation- 
al songs. He had hoarded a mass of sagas and local tradi- 
tions. The region where he dwelt must have been rich in 
relics of the life and customs of the past. There the Dane 
had never gained a lasting foothold; there existed no great 
commercial cities to open trade with other countries. The 
Norman Conquest had included also that district, it is true, 
and Frenchmen had settled there ; nor did it lack many links 
to connect it with Normandy. Not far from Arley, a little 
further up the Severn, was the birthplace of Ordericus Vitalis. 
Little time had yet passed since conquerors and conquered 
had regarded each other with a hostile eye. At that period 
there were, perhaps, few men in Worcestershire to whom the 
Norman-French culture had been revealed, even as fully as 
to La3amon. But the English inhabitants of those districts 
had lived, from the time of their first establishment there by 
force, in constant proximity and intercourse with the Welsh. 
An interchange of intellectual property between Celts and 
Teutons was in time unavoidable in the Welsh marches. 
More than one Celtic saga found its way into English tradi- 
tion. After the rise of the Arthurian cult and the tales of 
the British kings in the twelfth century, many a tradition of 
Celtic or Germanic origin must have gained importance and 
new adornment in the Welsh borders, by attaching itself to 
the great British saga-cycle. 
In such a mental atmosphere lived La3amon, when the 
thought came to him of writing a history of those who first 
had possession of England "after the flood," or as a Norman 
would, perhaps, even then have called it, a Brut. To get 
the books needed seems to have cost the priest, living in 
rural seclusion, much trouble and several journeys. He 
finally succeeded in procuring Aelfred's .Beda, Beda's origi- 
nal work, and Wace's Geste des gretos. The first two were 
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force in my days, and all the good laws in force in the days of Uther. 
And I will go to Avalun, to the most beauteous of all maidens, to the 
queen Argante, the splendid elf. And she will heal all my wounds, 
and make me yet quite well with a healing drink. And afterwards I 
will come again to my kingdom, and dwell among the Britons in great 
bliss." While he was saying this, a little boat came fi-om the sea, 
borne by the waves, with two women therein of marvellous figure. 
And they at once took Arthur and brought him to the boat, laid him 
in it, and sailed away. Then was fulfilled what Merlin said of yore, 
that there should be mighty grief at Arthur's demise. The Britons 
still believe that he is alive, and dwells in Avalun, with the most beau- 
tiful of all elves, and the Britons still watch for his return. Never 
was the man born or chosen by a woman who could with truth say 
more of Arthur. But of yore there was a prophet nmned Merlin. He 
announced with words--his sayings were true--that an Arthur should 
yet come to the help of the Britons. 
Thus La3amon's writing far surpasses that of his author. 
Of all English poets after the Conquest, none approached 
the Old English epos so closely as he, and hardly any met- 
rical chronicle of the Middle Ages can rival Laamon's 
rut in poetical worth. The merits of his style appear 
most brilliantly in the portrayal of battle and strife, and of 
the combat with the surging sea. Though his diction has 
none of the copiousness of the ancient epic language, yet in 
comparison with later times, it must be termed rich, and 
most graphic and effective. It is highly imaginative, but 
contains few detailed similes. The very picturesquely and 
delicately executed simile drawn from the fox-hunt is so ap- 
plied that neither design nor pretension on the part of the 
poet appears. He puts it in the mouth of his hero, Arthur, 
who, rejoicing at the subjection of his enemy, the emperor 
Childric, exclaims with a loud voice: 
Thanks be to the Lord who rules all dooms, that Childric the 
strong, is weary of my land. He has divided nay land mnong his 
knights, he thought to drive me myself from my people, to humiliate 
me, mad possess nay empire, mad utterly to destroy my ldndred, and to 
put any people to death. But it has gone with him as it goes with the 
fox. When he is boldest upon the wold, and has full play and fowls 
enough, he climbs in wantonness, and seeks rocks, works himselt 
holes in the wilderness. Whatever may fare, he knows never a care. 
tie thinks that he is strong, the boldest of all animals. But when he 
sees men approach under the mountain with horns, with dogs, vith 
loud cries, then the hunters shout, then the dogs yelp, they drive the 
fox over downs and dales. He flees to the holm and seeks his den ; in 
the farthest end of his den, he hides himself. Then is the bold fox 

 I,aamon's Brut, iii. x4o, a seq. 
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b-.t-ft of all joy, and men dig for him on each side. Then is the 
proudest of all animals most wretched. So it was with Childric, the 
strong and powerful. He thought to get all my kingdom into his own 
hands, but now I have driven him to bare death, vhether I choose to 
slay or hang him. 1, 
A most significant figure, La3amon stands upon the divid- 
ing line between two great periods, which he unites in a 
singular manner. He once more reproduces for us an age 
that is forever past. At the same time he is the first Eng- 
lish poet to draw from French sources, the first to sing of 
King Arthur in English verse. 

XI. 

Some time elapsed before La3amon's example found imi- 
tation. Traces are not lacking, it is true, which denote that 
sagas like those of Charlemagne and the twelve peers were 
carried, in the first third of the thirteenth century, from the 
hall of the Norman baron to the servants' rooms, and thence 
to the neighbouring village; but it is very doubtful whether 
literature had anything to do with such transference of intel- 
lectual possessions. Of pieces sting or recited at that time by 
English harpers and singers, seggers or disours, there remains 
to us but little; and indeed nothing in the original form. 
We do not know what their attitude was toward their gentler 
Norman colleagues. Their service as mediators between 
two heterogeneous spheres of thought and material is, for 
that epoch, almost entirely beyond the reach of our judg- 
ment. In the field of literature the task of mediation fell, 
in the first place, to the ecclesiastics; and the literary ac- 
tivity of the clergy, if not its concern, was for a long time 
confined to theological and didactic subjects. But soon af- 
ter the appearance of Laamon, a tranquil yet powerful in- 
fluence of the new culture-ferment, coming chiefly from 
France, began to assert itself in these fields. 
But for some time this influence was especially perceptible 
only in the south of England. The districts, which we will 
call Anglian, after the old tribal name, were, during a half 
century, but slightly pervaded by it. We will glance first at 
these. 
In the northeastern part of the former kingdom of Mercia 

! La.arnon's ru', ii. 450, 
N 
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times by rhyme; besides couplets, there are quatrains witl 
crossed rhyme. These forms follow each other in quick 
succession, yet long passages and entire sections some- 
times differ in metre. As we seem to discern short or long 
lines constructed after different laws, we are now reminded 
of the l'oema morale, now of the Paternosler, and often of 
the ancient epic verse. It is perhaps significant that alliter- 
ation prevails in the descriptive parts, and rhyme in the in- 
terpretative, cross-rhyme appearing especially in the latter. 
Romanic influence is much more evident in a poetical 
version of Genesis than in the.Bestiary; a version that origi- 
nated in the same district, and certainly not much later than 
that poem. The short couplet is regularly handled on a 
new principle, and with great precision and dexterity, in a 
manner closely approaching the syllabic character of the 
corresponding French form. The style also unmistakably 
shows that the poet was at least not unfamiliar with the 
Norman clerical poetry. His chief source was a Latin one, 
but it belonged emphatically to the theology of the new 
era. He used, besides the Bible (we may ahnost say before 
it), the I-Zistoria schdastica of the learned French priest 
Petrus Comestor, which dates from between the years  x69 
and   75. This work compendiously discusses the biblical 
history, from the creation of the empyreum to the death 
of the apostles Peter and Paul, and it became the ground- 
work of nearly all later mediaeval Bible commentaries. 
There is a tradition that indicates Comestor's place in theo- 
logical literature; it makes him the brother of the author 
of the Sentences, Petrus Lombardus, and of the great canon- 
ist Gratian. The English poet throughout founds his work 
upon the I-fistoria schdastica; or upon the section relating 
to the book of Genesis. And he follows it even when he 
cites more ancient authorities, as Josephus, who is often 
utilised and quoted by Petrus. In the first division of the 
poem, however, he seems, if only in passing, to have drawn 
from other sources; the Cm,ut of Philipe de Thaun was 
perhaps among them. His chief merit lies in the skill with 
which he selected from Comestor's copious material what 
was useful and suitable for his readers, as well as in the liv- 
ery he gave it. His style is simple, somewhat severe, but 
not without life, and not unpleasing; it often calls to mind 
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highly extolled, was venerated in England from the begin. 
ning of the thirteenth century, with an enthusiasm beside 
which the love and admiration of the Old English church 
for her seems cold. A sort of womanly tone pervaded the 
writings in this sphere of thought. Thus, divine love (" die 
Goltesminne "), in the mediaeval sense, became a new theme 
in English literature, before secular love-poetry, as it had 
"sprung up in the valleys of Provence "1 more than a hun- 
dred years before, could take root there. The impulse pro- 
ceeding from France, which then had spread over Germany 
and was beginning to make itself felt in Italy, in English- 
speaking England, first affected the religious literature. * 
From this came a new rise of prose, and the growth of a 
new lyrical poetry. 
The most notable prose monument of the time is the first 
after a long interval that may be compared with the products 
of former centuries. Characteristically enough, it is an 
ascetic rule written for three young nuns by a highly edu- 
cated and respected ecclesiastic. Three sisters of noble 
blood, universally loved for their kindness and magnanimity, 
had renounced3 the world in the bloom of their years and 
withdrawn to the solitude of a cloister, where they dwelt as 
the only inmates, with their women-servants and some at- 
tending lay-brothers. Our author seems to have stood near 
them as spiritual adviser, though probably not as actual pas- 
tor. Upon their urgent and repeated request, he wrote for 
them his 2egzLle bclsarum or Ancren 2iwle (Anchoresses' 
Rule). This work betokens much learning, great knowledge 
of the human heart, as well as deep piety, and a refined and 
gentle spirit. Within the scope of a sharply limited view 
of life, it shows breadth of mind and freedom of thought. 
"There are many kinds of rules," says the author in the 
introduction, "but among them are two of which, with 
God's help, I will speak in accordance with your request. 
The one rules the heart, makes it even and smooth .... 
this rule is ever with you .... it is the caritas which 
the apostle describes, 'out of a pure heart, and of a good 

 In den Thalen der Provence 
Ist der Minnesang entsprossen. 
--UHL:XND, Z" udello. 
 We observe the same phenomenon elsewhere, and in other epochs. 
a A n(ren/hve, p. x92. 
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work. The text is interlarded with Latin quotations, w.fich 
are often left untranslated. Besides the Scriptures, from 
which he chiefly draws, he also cites Jerome, Augustine, 
Gregory, Anselm, and, notably, Bernard. The chapter on 
penance confessedly follows most closely the teachings of 
the great church father of the twelfth century. Thus the 
theology of the new era here has a decided effect. The 
author was, without question, acted upon by French culture 
in the broader sense. He very often resorts to French ex- 
pressions; and as he distinctly presupposes a knowledge of 
this language in his nuns, he had perhaps himself read many 
a French book, and frequently spoken the language in polite 
circles. He has, nevertheless, a good English construction. 
His style is simple and dignified, and unites grace and 
graphic picturesqueness with the free movement of that 
period. The reader must not look for a strictly logical 
structure of sentences, nor an artistic grouping of periods. 
The particles have not yet acquired the power sharply to de- 
fine and give the delicate shadings of highly cultivated 
speech; the mysteries of word-arrangement are, in great 
part, still unsolved. Naive and spontaneous, as it seems, 
we are charmed by this language, which already contains so 
much art, and has so rich a history behind it; hence it 
strikes us as graceful, despite its clumsiness. 
The passage on comfort in temptations affords a good 
specimen: 
Ie sixte kunfort is, let ure Louerd, hwon he i6ole6 let we beo6 
itented, he plaie6 mid us, ase le moder nid hire unge deorlinge: 
vlih6 from him, and hug hire, and let hit sitten one, and loken eorne 
abuten, and cleopien, Dame! drone! and weopen one hwnle; and 
leonne mid ispredde ermes leape6 lauhwinde uor6, and cluppe6 and 
cusse6, and wipe5 his eien. Riht so ure Louerd let us one iwur6en 
o6er hwules, and wi6drawe6 his grace, and his cumfort, and his elne, 
bet we ne iuinde6 swetnesse in none linge let we wel do6, ne sauur 
of heorte; and tauh, i6et ilke point, ne luue6 he us ure leoue ueder 
neuer le lesce, auh he de6 hit for muchel luue let he haue6 to us. 
.4,crei, Ri-wle, p. 2.30 , et seq. 
The sixth comfort is that our Lord, when he permits that we be 
tempted, plays with us, as a mother with her young darling: she flies 
fi'onl it, and hides herself, and lets it sit alone, and look about anx- 
iously and cry "Dame ! Dame ! " and weep avhile ; and then she leaps 
forth laughing, with outspread arms, and embraces and kisses it, and 
wipes its eyes. Just so out" Lord sometimes leaves us alone, and with 
dr..ws his grace, his comfort, and his support, so that we find no sweet- 
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And how with dole their lives were drear. 
Now is their heat all turned to cold. 
Thus this world gives false hope, false fear ; 
A fool, who in her strength is bold. 
Were man as rich, as high of birth, 
As Henry 1 is, our lord and king, 
As fair as Absalom, of worth 
Too great to find an equalling, 
Yet of his pride soon would be dearth, 
At last no herring's price t'would bring. 
Maid, wish no lover upon earth, 
But fix thine eyes on heaven's King. 
Ah, Sweet, could'st thou but know, "but view, 
The virtues of this Lord of light! 
Fair to behold, of radiant hue, 
And glad of mien, of presence bright, 
Of lovesome mood, of trust all true, 
Full free of heart, in wisdom right, 
Never would'st thou have cause to rue, 
If thou but yieldedst to his might. 
His riches spread o'er field and strand, 
As far as men speak aught with mouth. 
All here belongeth to his hand, 
From east to west, from north to south. 
Henry, the king of Engeland, 
His vassal is, and to him boweth. 
Maiden, oh hear his sweet command, 
For to thee now his love he troweth. 

He asks of her neither lands nor people, neither treasure 
nor costly garments; he has enough of all and gives her for 
her love such garb as no king and no emperor possesses. 
His dwelling, incomparably more beautiful than any build- 
ing of Solomon, has a firm foundation and will never totter. 
In it prevails eternal jubilee and unclouded peace ; the sight 
of the loved one gives highest bliss. He has entrusted a 
jewel to his friend, surpassing all jewels in brilliancy and 
worth, which shines brightly in heaven's bower; this is vir- 
ginity, which she shall jealously guard against every enemy. 
The poet has now fulfilled the wish of the virgin, and selected 
the best lover for her that he can find. How ill would one 
act who, having to choose between two, should choose the 
worse! 

Henry III. of England. 
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Dear maid, this rhyme I to thee send, 
Open, and without clasp or seal. 
Unroll its words, to them attend ; 
Learn without book for thy soul's weal. 
Quickly to other maidens lend, 
Nor of its teachings aught conceal; 
Thus they may con it to the end, 
And steadfast help it will reveal. 

And when thou sittest sorrowing, 
Draw forth this scroll now writ by me. 
With voice of sweetness do it sing, 
Keep its commands most faithfully, 
For thee hath greeted heaven's King. 
May God Ahnighty bide with thee, 
Safe to his bridal chamber bring, 
High in the heavens eternally. 

We have here an art-poetry not quite developed in form, 
of the simplest, noblest mould, a contemplative lyric, which, 
springing from warm feeling, moves calmly and quietly, 
without subtlety of reflection or trifling with forms, in eupho- 
nious, richly figurative speech. The poet is quite within the 
culture of his time; he has poetical ideas at his command, 
and possesses the lyrical ear and fancy. He has evidently 
not yet learned to be concise, and when he sings the praise 
of virginity, he lavishes, as was usual in such cases, too 
many names of jewels, whose enumeration we have spared 
the reader. 

XIV. 

The distinctions between the religious song and poetical 
reflection, or even the sermon, in that epoch, are impercep- 
tible. Only by degrees did specific literary .types gain defi- 
nite form in the growing artistic development, or given sets 
of material become connected" with given forms. Men long 
grope for the right, and only the .happy instinct finds it. 
The central point of a circle of ideas is, indeed, unmistaka- 
ble. The direct expression of subjective feeling cannot be 
conl'ounded with a speech intended to instruct, a certain 
audience. 
For even the true sermon disguised itself often enough in- 
the vesture of rhythm, as in Aelfric's time. Let us enter 
the over-crowded church, where a monk in grey cowl stands 
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consciously thinks of the opposition of the court-party and 
the barons. But the poet did not conceive the matter thus 
generally. He must have had in view definite persons and 
relations in church or state. Yet his concern extends far 
beyond personal issues and party strife. It embraces life 
and nature, with warm and liberal sympathy. The asthetic 
side of his view is represented by the nightingale, the moral 
by the owl; yet the nightingale, too, would promote ethical 
or religious aims, and within this very field does her view of 
life serve to supplement and correct the reverse phase. The 
nightingale says" 
Thou askest me, Owl, she said, whether I can do anything but sing 
during the summer tide, and bring bliss far and wide. Why askest 
thou of my gifts ? Better is my one than all of thine. Better is one 
song, from my mouth, than all thy kind could ever do. .And listen, 
I will tell thee wherefore : dost thou know for vhat man vas born ? 
For the bliss of the kingdom of heaven ; there ever is song and mirth 
without ceasing. Thither tendeth every man who can do anything good. 
Hence it is that men sing in the holy church, and clerks make songs ; 
so that man may think by the song of the place, whither he shall go, 
to be there long; so that he may not forget joy, but think thereof and 
attain it, and may perceive, in the voice of the church, how merry is 
the heavenly bliss. Clerks, monks, and canons rise at midnight and 
sing of the light of heaven, and priests sing in the country when the 
light of day springs. And I help them what I may, I sing with them 
night and day, and through me they are all the gladder, and the readier 
for song. I admonish men for their good, that they be blithe in their 
mood, and bid them that they may seek the song that is eternal. 
The owl responds as follows: 
Thou sayest that thou singest to mankind and teachest them to tend 
to the song that lasts forever. It is the gn-eatest of all wonders that 
thou darest lie so openly. Dost thou think they so easily come into 
God's kingdom, all singing? No, no, they will feel that they must 
get forgiveness of their sins by long weeping, before they may ever 
come there. Therefore, I advise that men be ready, and more weep 
than sing they who strive for the presence of the Heavenly King. 
There is no man without sin, For this he must repent with tears and 
weeping, ere he go hence, so that what was sweet before become 
sour to him. I help him in that, God knows. I sing him no 
follies ; for all nay song is of longing and mingled with whining ..... 
If right goes forth and wrong goes backbetter is my weeping than 
all thy singing.  

Oevl atd 2Vhling'a.le, 7o7-742. The passage recalls Alexander Neckam, De 
tctturis return, 1. c. 4, (De Philomota) : Quid quod noctcs tota ducit insonnes, 
dum delicioso garritui pervigil indulget? Nonne jam vitam claustralimn prae oculi 
cordis constituis, noctes cum diebus in laudem divinam expendentimn ? 
849-878. 
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Many are the arguments and views brought forward by 
the two opponents, and with a skill and acumen reminding 
us that we are in an epoch when jurists and lawyers quickly 
rose to great influence, wealth, and position, a time when 
Bracton wrote his book on the laws and customs of Eng- 
land. Both are fond of popular turns. Many proverbs are 
brougltt to bear, and always with the citation of Aelfred's 
authority; though the pseudo-Aelfredian collection which 
we have offers hardly any duplicate passages. Many popu- 
lar traditions (also recorded, it is true, in learned works) are 
either mentioned or their existence assumed. Interesting is 
the charge made by the owl against the nightingale, that she 
ias seduced the wife of a knight to adultery, for which the 
husband has taken bitter revenge. The nightingale responds 
that she has only consoled a wife confined by a jealous hus- 
band, and that, for the wrong done her (the nightingale) by 
the knight, King Henry has given her glorious satisfaction, 
God be merciful to his soul. The narrative in Alexander 
Neckam is the same, if we except the punishment of the 
knight by the king.  
The disputants naturally reach no conclusion. The night- 
ingale finally gathers a great number of song-birds about 
her, and they adjudge her the victory. Their jubilation 
irritates the owl beyond measure; it looks as if the dispu- 
tants are about to pass from words to blows. Then the wren 
reminds them of the king's peace, and the decision made at 
the beginning, to let "Maister Nichole" settle the dispute, 
is reconsidered. All unite in his praise. The manner in 
which his virtues, his justice, prudence, and wisdom are 
dwelt upon, makes it impossible to regard him as the poet 
himself, because such self-laudation would ill agree with 
those qualities. But there is no doubt that the poet could 
take the outlines of the portrait of Master Nicholas flom 
his own character, and tkat he depicts himself in his friend. 
Perhaps the passage especially applies to him, according to 
which Master Nicholas had formerly been dissolute, and had 
liked the nightingale and "other gentle and small creatures," 

 De nahtris rerut, I. c. 4 x : Sed o dedecus ! quid xneruit nobilis volucrum praecen- 
trix, instar Hippolyti Thesidae equis diripi? Miles enim quidam nimis zelotes 
philomenam quatuor equis distrahi praecep,t, eo quod secundum ipslus assertionem 
animum uxofis suae nimis demulcens, emn ad illiciti amorls compulisset illecebras. 
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l\Iarisco), were both by close friendship united to Simon de 
Montfort. 
The opposition was heightened by the intervention of the 
papal curia. The interests of Romish politics had long been 
hostile to the English crown, but in those days they seemed 
entirely to coincide with them. This complication of eccle- 
siastical and secular interests, however, only made the papacy 
appear to the most ecclesiastically disposed Englishmen as 
the enemy that menaced their dearest possessions. 
Political tension in England reached its utmost in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the boundary between the 
literary period which we have tried to sketch, and that upon 
which we now enter. 
The poems that last occupied us bloomed in the ominous 
calm that precedes a tempest. 
Soon after the middle of the century, in i58 , the storm 
broke. Events followed in quick succession, first in politics, 
and then in war. We see men of Norman and English 
blood united in the struggle for ancient folk-rights; we see 
the beginnings of the modern English constitution forming 
from the Old English constitution, whose spirit still breathed 
in the Norman feudal state; and by the side of the Upper 
House, we already discern the outlines of the House of 
Commons. 
English speech attained, amid this commotion, an im- 
portance that raised it, at least for a time, to the dignity of 
a language of state and government. On the Sth of Octo- 
ber, 258 , King Henry, under the influence of ministers and 
councillors imposed upon him by the barons, issued a proc- 
lamation "to all his faithful, learned and laymen "; this was 
published simultaneously in the French and English lan- 
guages. A French copy of general import is preserved ; of 
the English version, the copies destined for the counties of 
Huntingdon and Oxford have reached us. 
All documents written after this time down to Richard III. 
seem to have been composed exclusively in Latin or French, 
the French gradually gaining the precedence. But this 
makes the exceptional phenomenon of the year i258 all the 
more significant, since it shows to what importance the Eng- 
lish element had even then risen. 
The growth of the national literature was as little retarded 
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by the continued use of foreign languages in ofiScial docu- 
ments and political affairs, as was the steady, though slow, 
progress of the English constitution arrested by violent and 
prolonged reactions. The wealth of the nation increased 
with the growth of freedom ; indeed, the former was a con- 
dition of the latter. The great cities, where commerce and 
industry flourished, became the centres of political progress, 
the schools in which the nation learned self-government. 
London vas no less conspicuous for its wealth than for the 
free spirit of its citizens. Trade grew enormously. Aided 
by the expanding scope of navigation, it came to include all 
Etropean coasts in its range. Stin'ing life prevailed at the 
harbours; strange costumes and languages, foreign products, 
costly stuffs, aroused the interest and admiration of the 
countryman visiting the neighbouring port. But what, per- 
haps, most moved his wonder, was the wealth and luxury of 
the burghers, who began gradually to emulate the gentle- 
folk in dress and mode of life, who liked to be called sire, 
and were wont to intersperse their speech with French words. 



BOOK III. 

FROM LEWES TO CRECY. 

Noch einmal sattelt mir den Hippogryphen, ihr 1V[usen, 
Zum Ritt in's alte romantische Land. 
.. 
WIELAND. 



Times of great political excitement, especially times of 
civil war, are wont to leave their stamp on language. In 
the reign of Henry III., English, with the exception of 
the southeastern dialect, cast off the marks peculiar to the 
transition from the ancient to the middle age. An impor- 
tant revolution took place in the vocabulary; foreign ele- 
ments, or new formations and new application of native 
material crowded out much of the old stock. In syntax, 
new losses of inflection were finally brought about by the 
intrusion of a simpler, more logical arrangement of words. 
These changes went hand in hand with the increasing im- 
portance of English as a language of daily intercourse and 
of literature. Gradually as the Anglo-Norman lost its purity, 
together with its dominant position, it yielded more and more 
of its own wealth to the English. It was long, however, 
before the spirit of the English completely permeated the 
foreign matter, and became assimilated with it. Many 
agencies seemed to bring Englishman and Norman into 
contact; such as the growing needs of life in business and in 
family intercourse ; the sway of fashion in dress ; court life 
and c)ivalry, to which France still gave the tone; new dis- 
covenes and methods in the industrial and fine arts; the 
clergy ; the itinerant monks ; the cosmopolitan orders. Of 
the latter, the Franciscans were especially notable; they 
came, in the beginning at least, into closest contact with the 
poor of the larger cities. A great part in this .intercourse was 
also taken by the disors, harfiou-rs, gestours, or as they 
were called in pure English "seggers" and "glee-men." It 
was they who made the French rornantic literature, translated 
either by themselves or by others, accessible to the English 
people. The circle of their audience grew wider from year 
P 22 
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to year. The highest spheres of society still much preferred 
French to English poetry. But there were the rich bur- 
gess, the comfortable freeholder, the knight with his squires 
and his yeomen, perhaps also many a one of higher degree; 
and finally, if the minstrel was not fastidious, a great throng 
of meaner folk in town and country were eager to hear him. 
Epic poetry again, came into literature at about the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century. 
By that time its florescence in France was already past. 
The various forms and species of the epic there had followed 
each other in rapid succession:the national epos and the 
rhapsody of the jazgleur, the chivalric court-romance, the 
cycles of the antique and the Breton vorld, the national 
epopee of the trauv2res. Nearly all these materials and 
forms still lived in oral tradition, or in literature, but the 
sinews of production were paralysed. During the last half 
of the century, in the extreme north of the range of the 
French language, chivalric poetry once more revived in the 
works of an Adenet; but the virtuosity in rhyme-making, 
carried to excess in his works, and joined with great senti- 
mentality and a perceptible lack of creative power, clearly re- 
veals the features of epigonic poetry. A new spirit had 
awakened in France, the spirit of satire and denial of the 
mediaeval view of life. This had created an epic art-form, 
which had grown from the plan of the court-romance by the 
saturation of the latter with antique reminiscences and 
themes. Jehan de Meun, the Rabelais of his time, wrote, 
during the latter part of St. Louis's reign, his cynical contin- 
uation of the tomance of the Rose, commenced, in the spirit 
of a mediaeval Ovid, by Guillaume de Lorris, at the begin- 
ning of the century. 
In England, the time of conflict with the Middle Ages had 
not yet arrived. Mediaeval romanticism had yet to win a 
place in the national literature. But culture developed there 
on a broader civil basis. The burgher element was predom- 
inant in that society, whose attention the singers of chivalric 
poetry had first to gain. And when the opposition between 
races and tongues had disappeared in the nation, it was 
plainly shown how much more easily the barrier separating 
the aristocracy from the commonalty could be surmounted, 
and how nauch less reason the classes had for mutual enmity 
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tall under the care of Athelbrus, and gains the love of all at 
the court and outside of it, but most of all he is loved by 
Rymenhild, the king's daughter. Very desirous to speak to 
the youth alone, she feigns sickness and commands Athelbrus 
to come into her chamber with Horn. This command puts 
Athelbrus into great embarrassment. He neither dares to 
obey nor to disobey. He therefore makes a compromise, 
and brings Athulf instead of Horn. Rymenhild, deceived 
in the subdued light of her chamber, loads Athulf with ca- 
resses, until he makes clear her mistake. All her anger is 
now directed against Athelbrus, who can only avert the 
storm by promising to send Horn to her. Horn betakes 
himself to Rymenhild, and kneels before her; the apartment 
is illumined by his beauty. A tender scene follows, in which 
the maid sues for the love of the youth. But Horn declares 
himself unworthy to woo the king's daughter. There is only 
one thing that can make him worthy of her; she must help 
him to become a knight. They resolve to work for this ob- 
ject through the intercession of Athelbrus with the king. 
The plan succeeds. Ailmar makes Horn a knight, where.. 
upon the latter gives the accolade to his twelve comrades. 
Rymenhild, with rejoicing, now receives her lover, who, 
adorned with his new dignity, steps into the room with 
Athulf. But Horn has come only to bid her farewell. Be- 
fore he makes her his wife, he wishes to deserve her by 
knightly deeds. Rymenhild resigns herself to her fate. 
" Knight," spoke she, "faithful one, I ween I can believe 
thee; take thou this golden ring. Good is its adornment, 
upon the ring is graved,' Rymenhild the young;' there is 
no better one under the sun ..... Wear it for my love, and 
bear it on thy finger. The stones thereupon have such vir- 
tue that thou wilt dread no blow in any place, neither wilt 
thou be dismayed in battle when thou lookest upon it and 
thinkest of thy beloved. And Sir Athulf, thy brother, shall 
have another. Horn, I beseech with loving speech that 
Christ give good intercession for us, and bring thee back 
again." a 
The new knight has immediate occasion to test the magic 
power of the ring. He owes to it a glorious victory over a 
horde of Saracens just landed, and expecting to conquer the 

V. 56x-582. 
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following in Westernesse, and who has built a strong castle 
in the sea. Thither he carries by force the wailing Rymen- 
hild, and tries to compel her to be his wife. But, warned 
by a dream, Horn returns at the decisive moment. IIis 
ship lies at anchor at the foot of the tower containing Ry- 
menhild's chamber. The castle and its inhabitants are un- 
known to Horn. He is informed of the state of things by 
a nephew of Athulf, Amoldin. Quickly resolved, he and 
several of his companions disguise themselves, and, 
They stepped over the gravel to the castle. They began merrily to 
sing and to play. Rymenhild heard it, and asked who they were. 
They answered that they were harpers, and some of them fiddlers. 
They let Horn in at the portal of the hall. He seated himself upon 
the bench, and began to play the harp. He sang before Rymenhild, 
and she answered with wailings. Rymenhild fell in a swoon; none 
laughed then. Bitter pain stnote Horn's heart. He looked upon his 
ring, and thought of Rymenhild; he stepped to the board, and with 
the edge of his good sword, he struck off Fikenhild's head, and he 
overthrew all his warriors, one after another. When they were killed, 
he caused Fikenhild to be torn in pieces. 
Now are rewarded the faithful folloiYers, for whom suffi- 
cient crowns are at command. Horn himself returns to 
South Daneland and makes Rymenhild his queen. 
It is plain that this is a roman d'aveatures, which, however, 
does not belie its peculiar origin. Many a trait in 
2r-Zorn recalls a time anterior to the Conquest. Indeed, the 
subject-matter, taken as a whole, points to an epoch when 
the Danish piracies were at their height; and why should 
the germ of the saga not be more ancient still ? But the 
primitive relations had, in the lapse of time, all been oblit- 
erated. The sea-robbers became Saracens in the age of the 
crusades; new traditions were added to more ancient legends, 
and the ethnology as well as the geography of the poem 
grew inextricably involved. So much is clear: the North 
Sea and its neighbouring waters, and their shores, were the 
scene of the action. 
The influence of the age of chivalric poetry upon man- 
ners and culture is unmistakable. Considerable space is 
devoted to a tender love-story, which, indeed, forms the 
nucleus of the fable. The code of gallantry, however, 
seems to be but little developed, and of the lovers, it is th6 
maid who languishes and woos. 

n V. 465-z49. 
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The narrative of Horn, a prince glowing in beauty and 
knightly virtue, seems, finally, to be the product of a society 
not yet quite at the height of courtly refinement, but still 
influenced by more modern culture, and containing aristo- 
cratic elements. Perhaps we may seek the home of the 
English song in the southern part of the country. It is 
hardly by chance that the dialect of the most ancient edi- 
tion points to the region of Essex. 
The .story of fZavelok the ]gane takes us to a more north- 
ern region. Both saga and poem may have originated in a 
Danish colony in Lincolnshire. Unlike 2Vbzg Zrorn, fZave- 
lok has not come to us as a song. The text before us pre- 
supposes non-musical delivery by a segger, who, in more than 
one place, addresses his audience in his own behalf. Like 
the Anglo-Norman Lai de Z-Zavelok, the English poem is 
compo.sed.of couplets not arranged in strophes of the kind 
occurnng In the Owl a,vd the 2Vightingctle, but, like that lai, 
it may rest on more ancient songs. 
The story of Havelok and Goldburgh (Goldeboru), in 
many ways recalls that of Horn and Rymenhild, but the 
points of difference are significant. 
The story of the hero and the heroine is parallel up to the 
point where they are brought together. Goldburgh is the 
daughter of the good and just English king Athelwold; 
Havelok is the son of the king Birkabeyn of Denmark. Be- 
fore his death, Athelwold gives his kingdom and daughter, 
in trust, to the count of Cornwall, Godrich, with the com- 
mission to marry Goldburgh to the most beautiful and strong- 
est man he can find. Birkabeyn likewise puts Havelok and 
his two sisters into the care of the Count Godard. Godrich 
and Godard are both black traitors, who try to become 
masters of the kingdoms entrusted to their guardianship. 
Godrich holds Goldburgh captive at Dover; Godard kills the 
two girls with his own hand, and commits Havelok to Grim, 
a fisherman, with the command to throw him into the sea. 
Of course, Grim does not fulfil this behest. A marvellous 
light that surrounds the sleeping boy teaches Grim that he 
has before him the true heir to the Danish crown. The 
fisherman prepares a ship, which he boards with his wife 
and childrenthree sons and two daughters--and puts to 
sea with the prince. They land at the mouth of the Hum- 
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bet, at a place still bearing Grim's name, Grimsby. Here 
the fisherman follows his old calling. The breaking out of 
a famine causes IIavelok, who has meanwhile grown to 
manhood, to leave his poor foster-father in order to provide 
for himself. He wanders to Lincoln, where he is taken into 
service by the cook of the count of Cornwall. The prince 
gains a certain popularity in his narrow circle, on account of 
his tremendous bodily strength and his good-nature. He 
soon finds opportunity to appear upon a larger stage. At a 
festival he, by the cook's command, takes part in the games, 
and throws the stone farther than any one else. The renown 
of his strength comes to the ears of Godrich, who, with bit- 
ter irony, affects to find in him the man who is to marry 
Goldburgh. Havelok is certainly the strongest of all. By 
this marriage, Goldburgh will be degraded and forever ex- 
cluded from the throne. Godrich carries out his purpose, 
against the will of the two concerned. The marriage is 
concluded. But with the help of a vision, Goldburgh soon 
recognises Havelok's kingly descent by the marvellous light 
which proceeds from his mouth, as well as by a red cross on his 
shoulder. It may already be foreseen by what stages the 
story is carried to a happy ending. The scene is transferred 
to Denmark. A faithful vassal is not wanting there, the 
good Count Ubbe, who knows the prince by his token, and 
helps him collect followers to overthrow and punish Godard. 
The story then follows the Danish troops to England, where 
it closes with the conquest and punishment of Godrich, and 
the recompense of faithful servants, leward and punish- 
merit are dealt out with no sparing hand. Godard is flayed, 
dragged at the tail of an old mare over rough ground to the 
gallows, and hanged. Godrich dies by fire. Grim's daugh- 
ters-the father having long since diedare married to 
counts, among them a newly-fledged count of Cornall in 
the person of the cook Bertram, Havelok's former master. 
The good Danish Count Ubbe receives Denmark in fief 
from Havelok. Havelok himself is crowned at London 
with Goldburgh, and they live and reign happily for sixty 
years. Their marriage is blessed by fifteen children, who 
all become kings or queens. 
In ffavelok we have firm geographical soil to stand upon ; 
but, as in ICing ttorn, the bridge is lacking to connect the 
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personages and events of the fable with history, or with the 
ancient saga,--at least, a bridge upon which we may trust 
ourselves. Traces of the ancient relations between Den- 
mark and England are plainly discernible. The story, whose 
meanory is still preserved in the seal of Grimsby city, may 
have arisen among Danish settlers in Lincolnshire--who 
can say from what elements ? It would be hard to decide 
how old it is, but it was probably not completed until after 
the time of Cnut the Great. At the end of the tale, Den- 
anark and England are at peace, and a Danish king rules 
over England. 
The opinion is evident throughout the poem that educa- 
tion and manners are on a lower plane in Denmark than in 
England. Public insecurity in Havelok's country is remark- 
ably great. Quite irrelevantly to the story, not less than 
sixty thieves break into the house of Bernard Brown, where 
Havelok and Goldburgh sleep, and Count Ubbe sees no 
other way of guarding the English guests from further at- 
tacks than by taking them into his own castle and carefiflly 
watching over them. 
The whole poem of f-favelok presupposes but little social 
refinement, it differs from 225"ag f-Zo;', by its blunt, almost 
rude, popular tone. The good-natured giant Havelok, who, 
though a king's son, performs menial services, presents an 
ideal which must have powerfully attracted a subjugated 
Teutonic population, and in whose portrayal many a trait 
may have been added from the life of English outlaws. The 
diction of the poem of lravelok also shows that it appealed 
to a class of less gentility. 

II. 

The more truly literary work of translating and work- 
ing over French and Anglo-Norman romances began as 
early as the reign of Henry III. Under Edward I. and 
his successor this new branch of literature took a quick im- 
petus; production grew to an incredible extent. It was as 
if the full cornucopia of romantic poesy had been shaken 
out over the English people. As from a cornucopia every- 
thing streams in motley disorder, so the English seized at 
random the rich treasures of French poetry, bringing forth 
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accommodati'ng warders, take the place of manly achieve- 
ment. The primitive tone and dress were modified in the 
West. In France a chivalric element was mixed with the 
erotic fable. We see the hero overcome two Arabian 
Goliaths, and maintain the innocence of his loved one in 
trial by combat. But the outlines of the narrative were not 
effaced, and the southern, almost oriental, tone and style, 
appearing outwardly in the descriptions of beautiful gardens 
and the like, still clung to the French romance. They are 
also perceptible in the English fi'toriz and Blancgwflur. The 
translator confined himself more closely to his original than 
Middle English poets generally did, and quite successfiflly 
reproduced it in pleasing, fluent language, and in well-con- 
structed, short couplets. 
His work is a genuine court-romance, in which the trou- 
bles and cares of love are drawn with a delicate hand, and 
conversation and description play an important part. It 
may have gained approval on account of its attractive mate- 
riM; but it was doubtless fully appreciated only by the few. 
A new version from the French was made not long after, 
while the first began to spread in the North. 
The rivals of Floriz and Blanchmtur for the prize of true 
love are Tristan and Isold, the story of whose fate is the more 
fascinating because it contains truly tragic passages. Love 
with them is not an innocent nor a virtuous passion. It is a 
devouring flame, a demoniac power, that, obeying the whim 
of destiny, seizes even him who resists, and makes him its 
pliant tool, that compels the wise man to go with open eyes to 
his destruction, and transforms the noble-minded into a trai- 
tor. The sombre, mysterious trait, vhich in Vristan and Isdd 
makes love a Titanic natural force, may harmonise with the 
character of the rocky coast landscapes of Cornwall and of 
Britanny. Here lay the principal scene of the &istan-saga, 
and here it was probably first cultivated. 
Tristan and the fair Isold, while on the ship bearing them 
from Ireland to Cornwall, drink, in an evil hour, of the magic 
potion intended for Isold and King Mark; Isold is the 
betrothed bride of Mark, the uncle of Tristan. From this 
instant they are inseparably united for life. Nothing more 
exists for them save their love, which knows no other laws 
than its own. Isold continues her illicit union with Tristan 
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number of prophecies to this Thomas, who lived in the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth century, and was known as the 
Rhymer. At the time of Edward II., in whose reign our 
text seems to have been written down, this man may have 
already been so renowned in Scotland and the north of Eng- 
land that the name Thomas naturally suggested him only. 
Whoever the poet of Sir Trislrem may have been, he had 
no great genius. He followed his copy with slavish fidelity 
so far as he understood it, but he did not smooth the ine- 
qualities in the narrative, nor did he really feel them. These 
inequalities were not the fault of the French writer, but were 
caused by gaps in the transmitted text. The English trans- 
lator was original in but one respect: in the effort to abridge, 
he advances with long strides, and makes great leaps. This 
does not prevent him, however, from minutely describing 
Tristrem's carving of the game he has slain; for this noble 
art is of so great importance in the estimation of the well- 
born Englishman that, in a later romance,  a princess 
recognises by it the high birth of her lover. But he con- 
denses in the crises of the story; the weightiest moments 
are only briefly indicated, sometimes not even that, and 
the reader must be familiar with the story or in some 
places read between the lines to understand him. This 
abrupt style and the peculiar verse used give the compo- 
sition something of the character of a ballad. We plain- 
ly see in Sir 2"ristrem how ballads could arise from met- 
rical romances, and, as may be shown, this was often th 
case. 
No one will deny that this brevity, these unexpected tran- 
sitions, which, however, do not exclude the use of expletives 
to fill out the verse, may call forth and augment the charm 
of mystery; and this method is, perhaps, now and then 
appropriate to the tenor of the 2"ristan-saga. But employed 
by an inferior poet, it is one of the lowest expedients of art. 
An episode in Sir 'istrem will show the style of the poet, 
not at his worst, and by no means in his most exaggerated 
manner : 
From Ireland to the king  came a harper; he brought forth a harp, 
such as they had never seen with sight; himself, without doubt bor 
it day and night. 

* In the I#omydon. 
. * Mark. 
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ded, after a metre with one accent, a fifth Alexandrine, also 
divided : 
Tristrera tok his stede, 
And lepe ther on to ride; 
The quen bad him her lede, 
To schip him biside ; 
Tristrem did as bye bede; 
In wode he gan hir hide; 
To th'erl he seyd in that nede: 
' Thou hast ytent thi pride, 
Thou dote : 
With thine harp, thou wonne hit that tide, 
Thou tint hir with mi rote." 
_.LLove was no t _the only theme of the Middle English ro- 
manxalted figures of the hero-age also in- 
spired the poet. First of all was the Alexander-saga, which 
grew as popular in England as in France and Germany. 
The oldest English Alexander-romance is one of the best pro- 
ductions of the whole class. It probably originated in the 
north of ancient Mercia, and dates from the reign of Edward 
I. We owe much to the unknown poet who, with great 
skill, handled the rich, attractive material and rendered it in 
pithy verse and forcible, animated, and often picturesque 
language. As was usual within the range of this material, 
and, indeed, in harmony with the saga, the poet's talent took 
a middle ground between scholarly and chivalric verse. We 
are reminded of the first by a frequent didactic tendency, by 
interspersed reflections, introductory passages, and descrip- 
tions of foreign lands and peoples, with their wonders and 
prodigies. To the same plainly belongs the enumeration of 
learned authorities for the statements made,--badly as some 
of them were chosen ;mand it is still more suggested by the 
poet's attitude in reference to his sources. He mainly fol- 
lows, for instance, a French version of the legend (one, it 
would seem, not yet published), but he supplements the ma- 
terial thus gained by a Latin text. He thus ceases to be a 
mere translator. The spirit of chivalric poetry breaks forth 
most strongly when the writer leads us to the battle-field, 
when he presents to us the picturesque advance of the troops, 
the glittering weapons, the neighing of war-horses; the roar- 
ing onset, the tumult, and the slaughter, the war-cry of the 
fighters and the lamentation of the wounded; or when he 
q 
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single-rhymed strain. Unless perchance the work of the 
other translator has come to us in a revision, he had meagre 
poetic talent, and was a bad versifier; but he was thoroughly 
familiar with the clerical legend of Charlemagze, and even rose 
to the idea of making a cyclic compilation. He inserted his 
Otud, in what seemed to him a suitable place, in a version of 
J"urin's Chronicle, and he prefixed to the whole an account 
of Charlemagne's journey to the Orient. The poem in four 
parts, thus composed, was first taken up in its unity--a unity 
rather intended than realised--by a modern French crilic, 
and was baptised by him with the name of Charlemaine azd 
Roland. 
Nothing is perhaps more characteristic of the epoch 
than the manner in which English poetry dealt with the 
national past. Two romances dating from the first quarter 
of the fourteenth century transport us to the Old English 
period, to the time of Aethelstan and Eadgar; that is, they 
claim to do this in the same fashion that mediaeval romances 
of Troy claim to reveal the antique world. Guy of War- 
wick and Bevis of Hampton are both names unknown to 
English history. They are also unknown to saga, until they 
emerge as heroes of Anglo-Norman poems of the twelfth 
century. It is possible, and even probable, that in Gz of 
lfrarwick, the poet made use of English local traditions, in 
which things really separated in time and place had already 
blended. Each of the two poems offers a motley mixture 
of knightly adventures, such as delighted the imagination of 
the age of the crusades. Everything is indicative of the 
period to which they owed their origin; the spirit that per- 
vades them, the combination of religious and worldly too- 
fives, the influence of supernatural powers, the relations 
with the Orient, where much of the action plays--in t?evis 
of Z-Zampton, the greater part--the setting and the moral 
atmosphere. Many other traits suggest widely dispersed 
materials of saga and story, naturally including some 
English ones. He who possesses the fancy of the true 
student of folk-lore will discern a rejuvenation of Beowulf, 
the victor over Grendel and Grendel's mother, in Bevis, who 
kills the dreaded boar of King Ermyn's forest, and who is 
lowered weaponless into King Inor's dungeon-keep, and by 
means of a cudgel, accidentally found, overcomes two 
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Deviations of form compel and excite greater freedom of 
treatment. A strophic structure leads to a fixed manner of 
presentation, and, in fact, to that presentation which is most 
acceptable to popular poetry, especially the Germanic. 
The poetry of a people does not employ the strophe from 
musical necessity merely. The strophe is like a frame in 
which a finished picture gains its fullest effect, and folk-po- 
etry is concerned with a series of effective pictures. To 
reproduce fully and fondly to depict the chief crises of the 
action, including everything able strongly to stir fancy or 
feeling; to present vividly these essential moments, even if 
in themselves they are never so immaterial; yet to indicate 
ligl'..tly or to pass over the links necessary to comprehension, 
but easily disregarded by a soaring fancy ;mthese are the 
phases in the creation of folk-poetry. 
It is these things which are characteristic of the early 
English romances in ryme couee. One of the oldest and 
most beautiful of these is Minis and Amiloun. 
Among the most widely dispersed traditions of the Middle 
Ages is the affecting legend of Amicus and Amelius. It is 
the story of two men resembling each other so nearly that 
they cannot be told apart. They are bound together in 
such close friendship that one takes the place of the other in 
the trial by combat, thus loading his soul with the guilt of 
perjury, and is punished by leprosy; the other heals, with 
the hearts' blood of his own children, the man who has suf- 
fered for his sake, and who is repudiated by all the world. 
The mediaeval ideal of friendship is embodied in this legend ; 
it is a loyalty that does not shun the greatest sacrifice, the 
sacrifice of life and even of conscience, and which does not 
fail of the highest reward, the capability of atoning for the 
clime. After Amicus is healed with their blood, the slaugh- 
tered children of Amelius awake as from a dream. It is not 
astonishing that pious popular belief celebrated the two 
friends as martyrs, and that their legend passed from Latin 
into the vernaculars. The French national epic took pos- 
session of this subject as early as the twelfth century. Al- 
though only outwardly and loosely connected with its nucleus, 
Amis and Amiles appeared as a part of the Carlovingian 
cycle. It was composed in single-rhymed strains, and faith- 
fully reproduced the essential import of the legend, but in 
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symmetrical romance by only a single episode. Its heroine 
is a maiden, beset by a giant, and the hero by combat wins 
her for his bride. In this episode figures the lonely castle- 
hall with the dwarf in attendance. It is, in brief, a conven- 
tional tale of chivalry. 
Let us conclude. The early English romance did not, as 
a whole, reach the level of its French model. Not only the 
honour of invention must be ascribed to the French (inven- 
tion in composition, not in material), but also tb.at of a more 
delicate execution and more harmonious presentation. The 
frequently abridged English versions are, as a rule, poorer, 
ruder, and of a less complete logical structure; and their ex- 
celling qualities, a more popular tone, a more vigorous 
painting within narrower compass, do not make good these 
defects. But we are charmed by the joy they manifest in 
nature, in the green forests, and in hunting, and we contem- 
plate not without satisfaction this rude primeval force that 
does not exclude deep feeling, even if it often indulges in 
coarseness. Thus the English muse, if less delicate and 
dainty than her French sister, was less artificial; if more pas- 
sionate, was less lascivious; and in her enthusiasm for what 
is grandly colossal, her joy in the actual, she showed, even 
when repeating foreign romances, many of the features that 
were to characterise her in the time of her full splendour. 

Ill. 

By the side of the romance was unfolded what Germans 
would call the 2Vavelle. In English there then existed, as 
now, no comprehensive specific name to distinguish one from 
the other; for "tale" may designate both in the same man- 
ner as, at present, every romance is called a "novel," while 
the word "novelette" only points out a difference of greater 
or less extent. The element of quantity is, indeed, not un- 
important, but it is only secondary. The real distinction 
lies in the subject-matter and in the mode of treatment. 
The .lVavelle, for which we will substitute the English word 
lale, requires a simple, easily grasped subject-matter, and 
disdains episodes. In the romance of that time we have a 
more or less complicated action; the unity rests in the per- 
son of the hero, and the interest with which he imbues us, 
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cessful in the conquest of hearts. This conqueror, too, is 
named William, or at least, Willekin. Willekin is a rich, 
aristocratic derc who has fallen desperately in love with a 
merchant's wife. The merchant betakes himself to the an- 
nual fair at Boston in Lincolnshire, that then attracted 
tradesmen from far and near. Willekin takes this oppor- 
tunity to visit the wife. Being kindly received, he ventures 
to express his wishes, but is sharply rebuffed. Prayers 
are as unavailing as promises; he sadly turns homeward. 
On the advice of a friend he applies to Dame Siriz, an 
old procuress, who has the reputation of being a kind of 
witch. "With much misfortune I lead my life," he laments 
to her, "and that is for a sweet wife called Margeri. I have 
loved her many a day, and of her love she says me nay; 
therefore I come hither. But if she does not change her 
mind, for sorrow must I wax mad or kill myself; therefore 
a friend has counselled me to go and tell thee of my sorrow. 
He said to me thou couldest, without fail, help and avail 
me and bring me out of woe through thy craft and thy deeds ; 
if that be so, I will give thee rich meed." The prudent 
witch, concerned for her safety and her life, is not so easily 
won over. With impudent hypocrisy, she makes herself out 
as innocent as a child : "Benedicite! Here hast thou son, 
much sin. The Lord, for his sweet name, let thee therefore 
have no shame. Thou servest for God's anger when thou 
sayest of me such blame. For I am old and sick and lame; 
sickness has made me full tame .... I am a holy woman; 
of witchcraft I know nothing; but with good men's alms, 
each day I feed my life, and pray my Paternoster and my 
Creed; God help them at their need who help me my life 
to lead, and grant that they may well speed, and his life and 
his soul be dishonoured that hath sent thee to me on this 
errand; may he grant me to be revenged on him who hath 
spoken this shame on me." But the lover will not be re- 
fused, ttis information is from a trustworthy source; he 
repeats his promises specifically, and talks of many a pound 
and many a mark, warm furs, and warm shoes. Dame Siriz 
relents. After she has once more satisfied herself that Wil- 
lekin is in bitter earnest with his love, she requires from him 
a solemn promise to keep the matter secret. "For all the 
world I would not that I were brought before the chapter 
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as fate has it, she is the own sister of his beloved. Poor lc 
Fresne thus stands in almost the same relation to her sister 
that the heroine of the later Griseldis-saga bears toward 
her daughter. Loving and unselfish as Griseldis, much too 
unselfish for our modern sense, le Fresne endures her hard 
fate with a broken heart, but without one word of com- 
plaint, and on the wedding day she is busier than any other 
servant. She looks at the prepared nuptial bed, and, finding 
it too unadorned for the beautiful bride, spreads over it the 
gold-embroidered cloth in which she herself was once ex- 
posed. This leads to her recognition. Her sister volun- 
tarily yields. The marriage just concluded is made null by 
the bishop, and le Fresne gives her hand to her lover as his 
vife. 
The story of Orfeo azd l-eurodis, dating from about the 
same time, appears also under the name of Lai, and with 
the consequent claim to Breton origin. It is difficult to 
recognise Orpheus and Eurydice in these names; the sub- 
ject-matter, the dress and mounting of the legend are not 
less travestied than the names. The travesty, however, is 
throughout naive, and is based upon such a complete appro- 
priation and adjustment of the antique material to mediaeval 
views that this channing poem seems like a fairy tale of 
natural growth. The lower world is transformed into a 
fairy kingdom. In company with the king of fairies and his 
train, Eurydice by chance visits the dense wood to which 
Orpheus has withdrawn after the loss of his wife. Both 
weep at sight of each other, for Eurydice recognises her 
husband, despite his savage aspect, and his hair rolling down 
below his girdle. Eurydice is quickly transported again to 
the enchanted land. But Orpheus follows her, and sees her 
disappear through a rock. e too ventures hlto the dark 
cavern, supposed to be three miles deep. life soon reaches 
luminous fairy-land, and perceives a palace glittering with 
gold and precious stones. He craves entrance as a minstrel. 
In the hall he begins to touch his harp in the presence of 
the king, who wonders no less at his appearance than did 
many an inmate of hell at Dante's entrance. The king 
listens in deep silence to his playing, and under the spell of 
its tones, asks the harper to name his own reward. Orpheus 
demands Eurydice and leaves fairy-land with her. tie then 
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The story, enclosing the short tales like a frame, is as fol. 
lows" The emperor Diocletian of Rome, after the death of 
his consort, entrusts his son Florentine to seven wise masters 
to be educated. They instruct him at a retired spot near 
Rome, in all arts and sciences. The emperor, by the ad- 
vice of his barons, marries a second time. After a long 
period the new empress learns of the existence of a son by 
the first marriage. She resolves, in the interest of her own 
children, upon Florentine's destruction. To accomplish her 
purpose, she persuades the emperor to have his son come to 
him. Florentine arrives at court with his teachers; but in 
order to escape a misfortune prophesied by the stars, he 
speaks not a word for seven days. The stepmother makes 
good use of this time, and the seven sages are forced to 
summon all their art to work against her machinations. The 
empress plays the role of Potiphar's wife. The immediate 
execution of his son intended by the emperor is postponed 
at the remonstrance of the seven wise men. Then follows a 
seven-days' struggle for the life of Florentine. The empress 
relates seven stories in her cause. The effect of each of 
them, however, is neutralised by one of the seven stories 
told by the seven masters successively. The tales of the 
empress are intended to inspire Diocletian with mistrust and 
fear of his son, as well as of his wise counsellors. The 
stories of the sages warn him against hasty action, by which 
innocence may be punished, and against the cunning of 
women. At the close, Florentine, who may now again 
speak, himself tells a story that has a certain bearing upon 
his own position, and finally discloses his stepmother's guilt. 
The empress makes a confession, and dies by fire. 
Though the connecting story differs widely from its first 
model and is quite unlike it in livery and in colouring, 
the disparity between India and England seems still greater 
when we consider the single tales. Among the fifteen con- 
tained in the English version are only three, or at the most 
four, that belong to the oriental parent stock of the 2ook of 
t],e Seven Wise Afen. In the other cases the original tales 
have been supplanted by new ones; but these are, as a rule, 
not less ancient, and many can also lay claim to Indian der- 
ivation. Thus unceasing change in the material of old 
formations leaves hardly more than their outlines, and old 
material is constantly used to create new formations. 
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glorify a horrible subject in the glow of religion. Gregory, 
a child of shame, is put into a boat by his mother imme- 
diately after his birth, and consigned to the sea. Having 
grown up in ignorance of his descent, he becomes, like a 
second CEdipus, the liberator of his country and the hus- 
band of his mother. When the truth comes to light, he ex- 
piates the guilt thus innocently incurred by severe penance 
for seventeen years. At last, chosen pope of Rome by 
divine command, he has as such the happiness to pronounce 
to his own mother the forgiveness of her crime. This sub- 
ject was worked over from the French into English verse in 
the north midland, probably not long after the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Both the character and poetic treat- 
ment of the legend lie on the boundary between ecclesi- 
astical and secular epic poetry. 
A series of legends much resembling the tale, and deserv- 
ing the name of co;ztes ddvots, do not treat of the life or 
death of a saint, but of any miracle that breaks into the 
ordinary course of life. The Virgin Mary, especially, was 
made by the piety of the Middle Ages to work such miracles 
in favour of her devotees. 
A southern manuscript,--the well-known Vernon manu- 
script in Oxford,mhas preserved eight or nine of a large 
nmnber of fegends of t/re Virgin that perhaps originated in 
the first half of the fourteenth century in the west nidland; 
most if not all of them may have come from French sources. 
It had long been a national custom in France to recite 
rhymed lives of the saints, either during the mass, or, where 
the Roman curia had been able to prohibit this, at least 
during the evening service. In England, the way for this 
custom was prepared by Aelfric's alliterative homilies, and 
it found speedy entrance there, calling forth ever renewed 
demand and production. Each ecclesiastical holiday was, 
if possible, to be solemnised by its special legend in English 
verse. 
This demand was first most decidedly met in the south, 
and there the legend gradually grew fixed in form. 
Three metres claim consideration for the religious epic of 
this period: the short couplet, the long line varying fiom 
Alexandrine to tetrameter, and the Cvme auee. The last 
form, originally employed only for lyrics, seems not to have 
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appeared in the legend until toward the close of the thir- 
teenth century, when ballad-singers introduced it into the 
romance of chivalry. The use of the yme couee, or tail- 
rhyme, was much less general in religious narrative, however, 
than in secular. It was made available only in isolated 
classes of subjects, as the Visio Pauli, the 4scensio of the 
Virgb, the Owabz legends, and the like; and in some of 
these cases but temporarily. The ryme couee occurs still 
more rarely in the true lives of the saints. But it was used 
in the more ancient versions of the life of St. Alexius; at 
first, in six-lined strophes, and later, plainly affected by glee- 
men's poetry, in stanzas of twelve lines. 
The short couplet was of greater moment in the religious 
epic. It was the metre of the older versions of the tscez- 
sio of the Virgb, of which the southern original must have 
arisen soon after 25o. The Childhood of esus (Laud 
manuscript, No. o8), as well as most of the legends of the 
Virgin, were also written in short couplets, and such sub- 
jects as the Visio tuli and the Evatgetium Vicodemi were 
mainly treated in this forln. More colnprehensive writings 
fi'om the biblical narrative, as the story of Adam and his 
sons, were most simply presented in this metre. Neither 
was it unknown to lives of the saints; a version of the 
legend of St. Magdalena, dating froln near the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, was composed in short couplets, and 
these soon came into general use in Northumbria. 
In the south, however, lives of the saints seem, from the 
first, to have been written chiefly in a verse that may be 
termed the Middle English Alexandrine, having six or seven, 
and even eight accents. Regular sc2tearii or tetrameters 
are more rarely found; when they occur the end-rhyme 
usually consorts with a middle-rhyme, especially in the 
tetrameter, that thus became the basis of a strophe of short 
verses with alternating rhyme. The long line first appears in 
single-rhymed, four-lined strophes; they were the natural 
outcome of the form-development observed at the close of 
the last period in works like the Passion. At about 
the legend of St. Margaret, and, not much later, those 
of St. Katharine and Mary Magdalen were cast in such 
strophes. Tetrameters, thus joined, and broken by the mid- 
dle rhyme, yielded the eight-lined strophe of the Gregorian 
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legend.* The lives of the saints proper, however, gradually 
abandoned the somewhat difficult form of four like end- 
rhymes in favour of Alexandrines, merely rhymed in pairs. 
By the same time, the single legends were beginning to be 
united in a Cycle connected with the feast-days of the church 
year. The Alexandrine couplet became, therefore, the metre 
of the Zegend-cycle. For this cycle a number of saints' lives 
were put into English for the first time, and others were 
translated anew; but occasionally the compiler was content 
to take up earlier translations, with some alterations. Ex- 
isting poetical versions and interpretations of Gospel texts in 
the Christmas and Easter cycles were also put to use, and 
longer Advent and passion poems arose from their combina- 
tion. Thus a complete li3er festivaZis was composed in 
English verse. This has come to us in various manuscripts 
but, unfortunately, they are usually broken by gaps, and 
there is always a difference in arrangement, in readings, and 
even in the subiect-matter. 2 
The origin of this compilation mainly dates from the last 
quarter of the thirteenth century. It was completed in the 
south, as already indicated, and chiefly in those western 
countries where the southern dialect makes a deep incision 
toward the north into the midland country. We may regard 
the great monastery at Gloucester as the centre, the home, 
of this literary movement, whose surge made itself felt far 
away. 
The sources from which materials flowed to the nonks of 
Gloucester were various. The great part of them were, 
doubtless, "written in Latin. French poems may also have 
been occasionally used, but this influence is, on the whole, 
more perceptible in isolated legends. A direct effect upon 
this later Zeged-cyde from English works of earlier periods 
could hardly be proved. The progressive changes in lan- 
guage finally made it impossible to comprehend theln, and 
the tremendous mass of Latin material made their use un- 
necessary. Thus the lives of nhtional English saints, of an 
Austin, a Swithin, a Kenelln, an Edmund, a Dunstan, came 
to our legend poets in a Latin dress. 

* 2kla'y 2VZagdalen (contained in the I,aud MS.) seems to be vritten in tetrameters ; 
the middle-rhyme also fi'equently appears, but not consistently throughout, so that the 
short line was not yet fully developed. 
2 In the later copies much quite extraneous matter, often clothed in oth'm" metrical 
forms, is found in the Cycle. 
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"Strongue," the thumb: "Thou art strong enough to repent 
much greater sins than these." 
Fortunately for us, the poet does not stop with this theory 
of demons. He finally gives a complete cosmology, in con- 
nection with the description of the abyss of hell, that forms 
ilfonda dell' universa with him as with Dante, and lies in the 
centre of the earth. Many attempts in this direction had 
been made since the time of Beda, some of them in the Eng- 
lish language. Nevertheless, I know of no other work that 
combines such diverse topics in such small compass. If the 
poet had no complete text at his disposal, which he only 
needed to translate, he must have been a man of no slight 
knowledge. At all events, it is significant that such endear- 
ours were made in the native land and in the age of Roger 
Bacon. 
According to this system, which is based on the Ptolemaic, 
the earth forms the centre of the universe. It is much smaller 
than the smallest of the fixed stars, one hundred and sixty- 
five times smaller than the sun, and nine times larger than 
the moon. The heavens move in eight spheres around the 
earth, which is as round as an apple, and is suspended in the 
universe like the yolk in an egg. The uppermost sphere, 
immeasurably distant from the centre, is that of the fixed 
stars; then follow the spheres of the seven planets: Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, the sun, Venus, Mercury, the moon. The 
influence of the planets on the weather and thriving of fruits 
is immense. Man himself is subject to them in his tempera- 
ment, his talents, and affections ; but his free will gives him 
the power to follow his impulses or to resist them. The days 
of the week take their names from the planets, and because 
Mars and Saturn are powers of darkness, man avoids under- 
taking anything important on Tuesday (Tywesday, A[artis 
dies), and on Saturday. The poet discusses in detail the 
moon and its phases. Underneath the moon-sphere are the 
four elements: uppermost is fire, then air, then water and 
earth. The various meteorological phenomena are attract- 
ively described. We are told froni what proceed thunder 
and lightning, hail and snow, dew, fog, frost and rime; then 
is shown the connection of all lakes, fountains, and rivers on 
the earth with the great ocean that surrounds the land. 
Finally, the poet reaches man, who, like every organic being, 
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is composed of the four elements. The temperament of the 
man is determined as one element or another preponderates 
in the combination. According to modem speech, the earth 
would approximately correspond to the phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, water to the melancholic, air to the choleric, and fire 
to the sanguine. Psychology is combined with the physi- 
ology of man and the account of his development in his 
mother's womb. The three principal parts of the human 
organism, liver, heart, brain, correspond to the three souls, 
which, according to ancient philosophers, are united in man : 
the vegetative, the animal, and the reasoning soul. The last, 
which is immortal, suggests theological and devotional re- 
flections, with which the poet closes. 
If the legend of St. llichael was thus put to use in popu- 
larising scientific knowledge, or what passed for it, the legend 
of St. ]TranaZan disclosing the wonder-world of the ocean, gave 
expression to visionary conceptions of unknown parts of the 
earth, as they had formed in the mind of the people. Pro- 
ceeding from mysterious premonition and aspiration, this 
legend materially aided to keep awake through all the Mid- 
dle Ages the presentiment of an unknown world and the 
longing for it, until the discovery of America brought the 
time of fulfilment. 
The lives of the English native saints were well suited to 
historical retrospection. Despite the element of saga promi- 
nent in these legends, also, there was frequent opportunity 
to impress a bit of history or geography upon the minds of 
the audience. Thus the biographer of St. Kenelm, like his 
father, Kenulf, called King of the Welsh Marches, opens 
with a description of England at the time of the pentarchy, 
in which especial stress is laid upon the relation of the five 
kingdoms to the counties and bishoprics.  
One legend, however, surpasses all others in historical 
value, that of the most popular of all English saints, Thomas 
of Canterbury. This man's political importance, the brief 
time elapsed since his death, and the wealth of biographical 
material amassed by Englishmen and Normans, preserved 
Thomas from becoming an ordinary legendary hero, although 
they could not, as a matter of course, prevent the belief in 

| In regard to the source of this geographical introduction see page '79. 
8 
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.yielding a songer effect. In some places it is the poetry 
of the subject-matter which, not impeded by the unadorned 
treatment, moves our hearts. Indeed, the loyal faith, the 
pious feeling of these poets, is well able in itself to affect us 
in like manner. 
The phenomenon of this co-operation of many with one 
thought and to one end is most significant. It shows us that 
the spirit which created the English chronicle in the ninth 
century, had not quite vanished from English cloisters in the 
thirteenth. 
A kind of national historiography also reappeared under 
Edward I. At the head of the newer historical writers stood 
a monk of the monastery designated as the probable centre 
of the cyclic legend-poetry. 
Robert of Gloucester was born during the reign of Henry 
III. He survived the eventful years of the civil war, and 
was profoundly impressed by it. He describes from fresh 
recollection, in his chronicle, 1 the dismal weather that 
wrapped the land in darkness, the cloud-covered sky, from 
which heavy rain drops slowly fell, when, thirty English 
miles away from the poet, raged the bloody battle of Eve- 
sham (August 4th, . 265)rathe battle where Simon de Mont- 
fort found his death, and the standard of the barons sank. 
It was perhaps in part due to these youthful impressions that 
Robert later resolved to write the history of his country. 
He found many incentives to this in his monastery. The 
busy activity there in the composition of legends, presup- 
poses a many-sided study of Middle Latin literature, and 
perhaps of French literature within a certain range. His- 
torians, biographers, annalists, and chroniclers were doubt- 
less read there, or were at least accessible. Robert as poet 
was much less gifted than La3amon , but had in him more 
of the scholar. Archaeology, topography, ethnology, and 
topics of political economy roused his interest. He was 
everywhere tempted to compare the past with the present. 
His erudition was not especially great, nor his field of vision 
broad, nor his insight very keen ; but he was a man of warm 
feelings, and was clear-sighted within his sphere. He was 
fain to discern the finger of God in historical events; his 
moral standard of measurement was strict, but not illiberal. 

 Ed. Hearne, p..560. 
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Arch,-eological and topographical detail, moral reflections, 
and the like are the most interesting parts of his work. 
Robert is a patriot, enthusiastic for England's fame and 
greatness, and filled with the warmest interest in her well-be- 
ing. He opens his work with a eulogy of England, that re- 
calls the celebrated passage in Shakspere's JicImrd If.. ; not 
indeed on account of poetic perception and expression, but 
because of the sentiment that underlies it" 

England is a very good land, I ween, of all lands the best. It is 
set at the end of the world in the far West. The sea goes all about 
it, it stands an island. It need fear its foes the less, save it be through 
guile of people of the country itself, as has of yore been seen. Frown 
south to north it is eight hundred miles long, and four hundred (20o?) 
miles broad, going from east to west in the middle of the land, and 
not as on one end. One may see plenty of all good things in England, 
if the folk do not spoil them, or the years be worse. For England 
is full enough of fruit and of trees, of woods and of parks that it is a 
joy to see, of fowls and of beasts, both wild and tame; of salt fish 
and also fresh, and fair rivers thereto. Of wells sweet and cold 
enough, of pasture and meadow, of silver ore and of gold, of tin and 
of lead, of steel, of iron and of brass, of good corn m great abun- 
dance, of wheat and of good wool, better there is none. Waters it 
also has good enough, but before all others three, from the land into 
the sea, that are as arms, whereby the ships may come from the sea 
and go, and bring on land enough of good, in nearly each place: Sev- 
ern and Thames, Humber is the third, and there is, as is said, the pure 
land in the middle. 

After the rivers come the islands, and next the cities. 
This leads the poet to historical and political ground. He 
enumerates the peoples who have in turn invaded and con- 
quered England: Romans, Picts and Scots, " English," and 
Saxons, Danes; "the fifth time England was won by the 
folk of Normandy, who dwell among us yet, and shall for- 
evermore ...... " The next section is devoted to polit- 
ical geography. We learn the names of the four British 
kingdoms, of the thirty-five "shires" of the Angles and Sax- 
ons, of the seventeen bishoprics (including Wales, twenty) ; 
we are instructed in the relation of the five Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms developed from the heptarchy, to the counties and 
the episcopal dioceses, and hear that the king of Wessex 
finally became sole ruler in the land. The following ex- 
tract, bringing out the peculiar advantages of the single 
cities or districts of England, is especially interesting: " In 
the country of Canterbury is the greatest plenty of fish; 
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definitely established; he does not regard their posterity as 
foreigners; but he laments that they, and following their ex- 
ample, all the aristocracy, speak French. Nowhere else in 
the world, he says, is it customary to speak another language 
than the mother-tongue. But it is indeed well to understand 
French as well as English, "for the more one knows, the 
more he is worth." 
Robert naturally took the part of the barons in the civil 
war in the reign of Henry III. He did not describe the 
reign of Edward I. But he survived a great part of that 
momentous epoch in which the forces began for a shaping 
of affairs whereby many of the hopes of English patriots 
were to be fulfilled. 
We know next to nothing of the circumstances of our 
chronicler's life. The question whether Robert produced 
other writings besides his chronicle must remain for the pres- 
ent unanswered. It is very probable that he'wrote a few 
legends before he composed his great work. Nothing, how- 
ever, justifies the assumption that the incitements which called 
forth the Cycle, came from Robert. The theory, moreover, 
that he himself composed the whole Cycle can be most posi- 
tively disproved. 
Certain it is that Robert wrote his chronicle at a time when 
a large part of the English li3er festivalis already existed, 
but when it was far from completed. And as in his histor- 
ical work sure traces are to be found of his use of several 
legends, particularly the legend of St. 271opnas, we encounter, 
on the contrary, in other lives of the saints, passages taken 
from the chronicle: thus the composer of St. fiZeel,J gives, 
in his geographical opening, nothing but an extract from 
Robert's introduction. 
Robert's example exerted no slight influence upon later 
English historiography. But not everything attempted after 
him in this field was incited by his example. A rich chroni- 
cle-literature in English verse began to unfold with the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century. Works of greater or 
less extent (some condensing the entire history of England 
upon a few leaves) attested the interest felt by the Engl:.sh 
people in their historyan interest revived by an epocl 
which established constitutional liberty upon a basis of self 
government. 
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The substance of didactic poetry proper consisted of ser. 
mons and religious treatises, which frequently appeared, as 
before, in rhythm. 
A certain class of material, in this field, came ever more 
prominently into the foreground. 
Now the theme is the baseness, the detestableness, of this 
earthly world, of material existence that ends in dust and 
decay. The mortal part of man, in all its umesthetic quali- 
ties, is portray.ed with glaring colours, and graphic and vig- 
orous expression. The preachers are fond of accompany- 
ing man from the moment of his conception to the grave, 
and contrasting the self-sufficient pride that fills the short 
earthly life of this creature, with his weakness and nothing- 
hess, the loathsomeness of both his origin and his end, the 
dangers and sufferings that oppress him. St. Bernard is often 
cited in such connection, on the ground of writings either 
genuine, or wrongly ascribed to him. But the most far- 
reaching influence in this direction was, perhaps, exerted by 
the work of the third Innocent: De contem2tu mundi sire de 
miseria humalme condilionis libri ires. 
Again, in contrast to the vanity and fleetingness of earthly 
happiness, eternity is delineated, the hereafter in heaven and 
hell. The last judgment and the signs that shall precede it 
are dwelt upon with especial fondness, as was the case in Old 
English poetry. Touching these legends, a tradition had 
formed, of which the substance was stable, but left room for 
many variations in detail. The first three gospels and the 
fourth book of Ezra are its principal sources. There are 
usually fifteen signs, each being connected with a special 
day, but the number seven also appears. The more detailed 
tradition was frequently attributed to St. Jerome in the Mid- 
die Ages. But whoever first established it, it is certain that 
French models often underly the English representations of 
the fifteen signs. 
Love must accompany the fear aroused by the portrayal 
of the last day. Hence to awaken love, the preacher, talk- 
ing to the people, points to Christ's passion and death, de- 
picting them with reference to the fall of man. 
The end sought is to move the sinner to repentance, and 
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through it, to penance. To enlighten the conscience, duties, 
virtues, and sins are discussed with subtle distinctions and 
great detail ; the Ten Commandments and the Seven Deadly 
Sins form the basis of classification. 
These themes perhaps recur most frequently, and are most 
characteristic of the epoch. But much other material is 
connected with thern, above all the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments. Encroachments are sometimes made upon profane 
science; as when astronomy is brought to bear in the de- 
scription of heaven. 
Let us look at the question of form. The short couplet is 
a common metre for all writings of this sort. But strophic 
forms were also used, especially, it would seem, in the south. 
A poet of the second half of the thirteenth century, who 
has left us a short cycle of sermons, employs a strophe of 
four eight-syllabled lines with alternating rhyme. Another 
introduces a poem in short couplets with a few strophes in 
The choice of such forms shows a tendency to the lyrical 
genre, and this is also discernible in the tone and style of 
these poems. We saw that the lyrical and didactic classes 
oftentimes blended in the preceding period. But we find 
much more striking examples of such a commixture in the 
present division. It would be hard to point out another poet 
m whose work form and contents are so entirely at variance, 
as with William de Shoreham. 
William de Shoreham wrote at the time of Edward II. in 
the language of Kent, to which county he belonged. The 
little village of Shoreham, near Otford, was doubtless his 
home. He was probably for some time a monk at the priory 
of Leeds. Waiter Raynolds occupied the archiepiscopal 
throne at Canterbury frown i3i 3 until 327, and when he 
invested the prior and convent of Leeds with the neighbour- 
ing rectory of Chart-Sutton, William was sent thither as a 
vicar. Here he seems to have spent the rest of his life. 
His poems belong for the most part to the field of religious 
didactics. The most important of them supplement each 
other, yet they were evidently not composed according to a 
fixed plan, or in systematic order. They were written as 
need arose, or to satisfy some express wish that chanced to 
be heard. A plan may have developed in the progress of 
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the work. A poetical treatise on the Seven Sacramenls b 
gins the collection. Of these the sacraments of the com- 
munion, of penance, the sacramenlum ordinis, and marriage 
are exhaustively discussed. With reference, perhaps, to the 
sacrament of penance, William later treated in verse the 
-Ten Commandments, and next the Seven Deadly Sins. So 
far he moved quite within the usual course. It seems, how- 
ever, that peculiar phenomena in his time, perhaps in his 
vicinity, caused him to add a poem that touches the founda- 
tions of the whole edifice of church doctrine, and the deepest 
mysteries of faith. The poet imagines himself in the pres- 
ence of a skeptic who does not believe in redemption, im- 
mortality, nor even in God. He seeks to convert him by 
proving, or illustrating, from speculative philosophy, the 
existence of God, the Trinity, the creation of the world, the 
fall of the angels, the fall of the first man, and original sin. 
The philosophic vein, which is most marked in this poem, 
often crops out in the others. William was plainly a thinker, 
an educated theologian. He was well versed in dogma, as 
in ethics. He had looked deep into the human heart. At 
the same time he had a decided leaning to a mystical and 
allegorical interpretation of scriptural passages and forms of 
worship; although he by no means disdained the moral 
application. 
He handled language and verse with apparent ease, and 
as he had something to say and possessed warm sensibilities, 
his poems do not lack effective passages. 
He was not a poet in the higher sense of the word. A 
poet would hardly have made such a mistake in the choice 
of a form for his material. William clothed his theological 
discussions in song strophes. The strophe of the last poem 
consists of six lines on the principle of the "ryme couee; in 
the remaining three it is founded upon the catalectic tetra- 
meter (or seilelzarius), domesticated in England by the _Po- 
ema morale. The seplenarius is sometimes employed as a 
long line, and sometimes divided by middle-rhyme, as in 
the Seven Z)eadly Sins. In the poem on the Sacramenls 
the cauda (latter part of the strophe) is, in the favourite Eng- 
lish manner, introduced by a little verse, with one accent. 
Other poems, more or less divergent, stand between the 
four principal ones in the collection; they are a translation 
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It is noteworthy that, among the earliest writers of this 
epoch and region, stood such a man as the composer of the 
Cursor rnundi. 
A vast plan was in the mind of this poet, and he realised 
it not unworthily. He had become familiar with most of the 
secular poetry popular in his time, with the French romances, 
their English imitations, and the often frivolous songs of the 
clerics writing in Latin ; but he could find no enduring taste 
for this literature. Against the vanity and folly of the world, 
he put the seriousness of the Christian view of life; against 
sensual love, the adoration of God and the worship of the 
Holy Virgin. In honour of the mother of God, he resolved 
to write a poem which should teach of the decree of God as 
embodied in her, its causes as well as its results, and should 
represent, from the beginning, the history of the race from 
which Mary sprang. It was likewise his purpose to help 
his countrymen, who were put off with French poems little 
understood by the masses. "It has rarely happened," says 
he, "that English has been preached in France. Let us 
give to both nations their own speech, then we shall do no 
wrong." 
The poem undertaken in this spirit is called by its author 
Cursor nuzdi (cursur o werld), because its scope in rapid 
review includes almost the entire world. In fact, it con- 
tains all the chief passages of sacred history, and something 
besides. Beginning with the Trinity, on which the work is 
to rest as on a firm foundation, the poet tells of the creation, 
the fall of the angels, the fall of the first man, and the fort- 
unes of his immediate posterity. Then Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Saul, David, Solomon, pass be- 
fore us. The prophecies concerning the birth of Christ 
lead over to the New Testament portion, that begins with 
Joachim and Anna, and the conception and birth of Mary. 
Then come Christ's birth, life, passion, death, resurrection, 
and descent into hell. To Christ's ascension into heaven 
are joined the feast of Whitsuntide, the history of the 
apostles, the assumption of the Virgin, and finally the find- 
ing of the cross by St. Helena. Then the poet proceeds to 
the seventh and last age of the world. The coming of Anti- 
christ, the fifteen days before the last judgment, with their 
terrible signs, and the judgment of the world itself, are no 
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ally grow more frequent, and a homiletic as well as a lyrical 
tone is often struck in the New Testament division. The 
poet preserves a certain symm. etry throughout. His narra- 
tive is nowhere out of proportion in compass and micrology, 
but he is careful to avoid a hasty crowding, or summary dis- 
posal of things belonging to his scheme. The picturesque 
details that mediaeval poets were wont to supply from fancy 
are here rarely found; the poet generally keeps strictly to 
facts, though naturally with the fi'eedom that every narrator 
of his time allowed himself. It is in this simple garb that 
the poetry inherent to the subject-matter yields its true 
effect. 
The language of the Cursor mundi is clear, fluent, ener- 
getic; the verses are well constructed, not only in the North- 
English, but the southern sense. As a rule, short couplets 
are used; but when the poet begins to tell of Christ's pas- 
sion and death, he expands his verse and his rhyme-system, 
and employs strophes of from four to seven rhymed stenarii. 
This section also contains the burial of Christ, and closes 
with meditations, finely ending with an impassioned prayer 
to the Virgin. 
Our view of the author of the Cursor mundi discloses no 
great poet, but rather a simple, noble, and virile character, 
of no mean culture and of decided talent for form. 
A powerful influence flowed from this strong personality. 
The Cursor mundi, reproduced in numerous manuscripts, 
gained friends and readers far beyond the borders of North- 
umbria. The words that stand at the head of one of these 
manuscripts : 
This is the best boke of alle, 
The cours of file werlde men dos hit calle,1 
denote the admiration the work called forth. Probably the 
example given by the poet greatly aided in the speedy fulfil- 
ment of one of his dearest wishes, and preachers began to 
read English rhymes to the people instead of French. The 
poetical homily commenced to flourish not long after the 
composition of the Czo'sor mundi, and in the very district 
where that poem was written, that is, in the territories belong- 
ing to the diocese of Durham. 

1 "This is the best book of all, the course of the world men do it call." MS. Fair- 
fax, x4, Bodleian Library at Oxford. Cursor mundi, ed. Morris, 1. 8. 
T 
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his heart, and they affected his hearers with resistless power; 
the entire congregation broke into tears. The purity of 
life and his strict asceticism soon gave him the fame of sanc- 
tity. According to the legend, he healed the sick and cast 
out devils. He himself believed in these things, and none 
who came in contact with him in the least doubted them. 
This shows us the strength of his individuality, as well as the 
glow of his imagination, which could kindle that of men 
about him. 
Richard's life was chiefly devoted to prayer and medita- 
tion; yet he did not forget in this the duties of active phil- 
anthrophy. He worked for others by word and deed, con- 
solation and admonition, tongue and pen. When he would 
pour out the abundance of his thoughts, his pen quickly 
flew over the sheet, and words came fluently from his lips. 
He never troubled himself about finish of form. His writ- 
ings give us, children of the nineteenth century, but a feeble 
conception of what his words were to his contemporaries. 
But in them we may guess the forces by which he stirred 
men orally. The deepest conviction, which sought to ex- 
press itself in its fulness, overflowing feelings, a mind filled 
by the religious ideas and images of the time, above all a 
rich subjective experience; from these things came his 
power. 
Richard's hermit life did not confine him forever to the 
same spot. He changed his habitation more than once ; but 
he does not seem to have left the diocese of York after his 
return from Oxford. He dwelt for some time in a small, 
secluded hut on the estate of Sir John Dalton, a pious knight 
who had been present in the church when Richard preached 
his unexpected and eventful sermon, and who, after satisfy- 
ing himself as to the hermit's sanity, had offered him a cell, 
and looked after his support. Here, probably not far from 
his home, Richard wrote a goodly number of his works. He 
later removed to the county of Richmond. We find him at 
last in the southerr corner of Yorkshire at Hampole, near 
Doncaster, where he died in 349- The spot became the 
goal of many pilgrims, drawn by the fame of his saintly life, 
and of the miracles which took place at his grave. His 
memory was greatly honoured by the nuns of the neighbour- 
ing Cistercian conven L which drew no smll advantage fi'om 
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and fallen into desolation. Sometimes wonder seized me that I was 
thus enraptured and that God had granted me gifts for which, to my 
knowledge, I had never prayed, and which I did not think were 
received by the most holy in this life. Hence I conclude that this was 
given to no one on account of his merits, but that Christ granted it 
freely to him whom he would. But I also believe that no one will 
receive this ga'ace if he does not spiritually prize the name of Jesus, 
and so honour it that lie never permit it to leave his remembrance, the 
time of sleep only excepted ..... Thus elapsed four years and about 
three months from the beginning of my change of soul to the highest 
point of the love of Christ which I was able to attain through God's 
grace, at which point I sounded the divine praises in songs of jubilee. 
This state, with the previous ones, shall abide to the end, and after 
death it shall be more perfect, since the joy of love that begins here 
shall receive a most glorious consummation in heaven.1 
blargaret Kirkby, an anchoress (reclusa) of Anderby in 
Richmondshire, seems to have had no little influence upon 
Richard's literary activity, especially as regards his writings 
in English. Hampo!e had come in contact with her before 
he left John Dalton's house. Their intercourse was, perhaps, 
mainly by correspondence. Richard was Mary's spiritual 
adviser; he instructed her "in the art of the love of God." 
For her he wrote an English tract (2"he bake maad of lych- 
arde hapale ta au ankeresse), which may be compared in 
general purpose with the Ancrez tiwle. He also composed, 
at her request, an English commentary to the Psalms. 
There is a Latin version of this commentary, which may 
also be Richard's work. It was, perhaps, the basis of the 
English composition. Hampole seems, more than once, to 
have composed the same work both in Latin and English. 
But some of the hermit's Latin writings, or fragments of 
them, may later have found a translator; hence it is not 
certain that several English treatises ascribed to Hampole 
actually came from him in this form. So few of his works 
have thus far been published that an account of his qualities 
as a writer (at least in prose 2) cannot be given. No accurate 
estimate of the extent of his writings can as yet be formed. 
Richard's position in English literary history, and as an 
English poet, rests chiefly upon the 29rick of Conscielce 
(Stimulus Conscientiae). There is also a Latin version of 
this work. But however it may be related to the English 

 Perry, Prose Trea3ises of Richard lolle de I-[amole, p. XXVII., e seq. 
* This is also true of his lyrical poetry. The poem in strophes published by George 
G. Perry in ReliKious Pieces in 1"rose and lerse, p. 79, et seg. seems to me to betray 
manner unlike that of Hampole. 
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ished to find that his authorities said nothing of it. This 
roused his distrust, and he hastened to drop the subject. 
He was plainly ignorant of the English history of Gaimar, 
and of the works of many later historians who were less open 
to critical scruples than he, as the compilation written in 
Anglo-Norman prose in 3o by Master Rauf de Boun for 
Henry de Lacy, count of Lincoln; the short contemporary 
genealogy of the British and English kings from Brutus to 
dward II. ; and the larger rLt, likewise in Anglo-Nor- 
man prose, and written in the thirties of the century. ][ave- 
lo]e is also barely mentioned in a very summary chronicle 
from Brutus to 3t3, written in short English couplets, 
which was soon after continued to the time of Edward III. 
The growing taste for national history was not accom- 
panied by a growth of the true historical sense. The increas- 
ing popularisation of history cat!seal, in the beginning, a de- 
cline of historical criticism. The romances of chivalry 
yielded rich material for the historiographers, the most of 
whom willingly embodied it in their writings. Guy of War- 
wick and his victorious fight with Colebrand, of which we 
learn nothing in Robert of Gloucester's chronicle, was put by 
Langtoft and Mannyng quite in the same category with Aeth- 
elstan and the battle of Brunanburh. Wace, and after him 
Mannyng, made a rather unfounded but useful distinction 
between the statements of Geoffrey of Monmouth in his 
Latin history and the Arthurian romances. The logic of 
things gradually obliterated this boundary. In an uncritical 
age everything depends upon the trustworthiness of author- 
ities. So long as historical works were mainly written in 
Latin, this tendency to fiction was restricted. But with the 
appearance of every writing in the national language, the 
line between the guild of the learned historiographers and the 
romancers grew more indistinct. The latter also professed, 
as a rule, to relate actual events. 
As historian, Robert of Brunne stands far below Robert 
of Gloucester. He is less well informed, less independent, 
his conceptior of things less clear and certain. 
Yet he somewhat excels him in metre, especially in that 
part of his work where, following Wace, he moves with ease 
and skill in short couplets. But the Alexandrines which 
Robert of Brunne, after Langtoft, employs in the second 
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part, are less uneven'and more like the French forln than 
those of his predecessor. He is wise enough to turn the 
single-rhymed strains of his original into Alexandrine coup- 
lets. He but rarely uses the same rhyme in a succession of 
verses. Unfortunately, he begins, at the time of the Con- 
quest, to make use of the middle-rhyme, which he carries 
out with much regularity to the close. He had found fault 
in his prologue with the romance-poets who, to show off their 
art, employed difficult metres (ryme entrelacee, ryme couee, 
etc.); forms which the disours were accustomed to mutilate 
in their recitations, and which, combined with involved and 
heterogeneous language, were not intelligible to the people. 
Now he himself falls into this mistake, for which he has to 
pay dearly at once. To satisfy the greater demands of 
rhyme he often takes refuge in bold inversions and abrupt 
expressions, which make his writing very obscure and diffi- 
cult. 
Nevertheless, Mannyng's chronicle has much that is at- 
tractive and instructive, though this is, indeed, due more to 
the originals than to the compiler. Langtoft's work is not 
without historical value, especially in the account of the time 
of Edward I. ; it contains an abundance of details, and gives 
many a tradition, and many a political folk-song that were 
adopted by the English translator. 
Robert of Brunne is without doubt one of the writers who 
served most to spread the East-Midland dialect toward the 
south. And through him many new Romanic words were 
probably either introduced into the English literary lan- 
guage, or at least established there. His vocabulary cQn- 
tains numerous foreign elements, many more than that of 
the slightly earlier Robert of Gloucester. With such rapid- 
ity had the north assimilated the Norman culture, which it 
first repulsed. 
Mannyng influenced the growth of literature chiefly by 
his tfandly,g Syn,e, one of the most entertaining and in- 
structive books that Old England has bequeathed us. 

VII. 

Manifold points of contact between religious and secular 
poetry have already appeared in the present division of our 
researches. We have hardly touched however upon the 
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the end of my life, in spite of every right. Love listened to 
every wrd and bent himself over to me and bade me seize 
the treasure of my heart's weal. ' Beseech the sweetest one,' 
said he, ' before thou fallest like mud from the foot, that she 
share with thee, as a precious treasure, what can help thee.' "x 
This recalls the manner of such writers as Thibaut of 
Navarre. 
The standing theme of these songs was praise of the be- 
loved, or love-plaints; but the key-note of feeling varied 
greatly with the temperament of the bard. Compared with 
the author of the dialogue given above, how sanguine seems 
the poet of the following strophes, despite his bitter pain: 
t,etween soft March and April showers, 
When sprays of bloom from branches spring, 
And when the little bird 'nfid flowers 
I)oth song of sweetness loudly sing: 
To her with longing love I cling, 
Of all the world fle fairest thing, 
Whose thrall I am, who bliss can bring, 
And give to me life's crown. 
A gracious fate to me is sent ; 
Methinks it is by Heaven lent ; 
From women all, my heart is bent, 
To light on Alysoun. 
Her sheeny locks are fair to see, 
Her lashes brown, her eyes of black; 
With lovely mouth she smiles on me; 
Her waist is slim, of lissom make. 
Unless as mate she will me take, 
To be her own, my heart will break; 
Longer to live I will forsake, 
And dead I will fall down. 
A gracious fate, etc. 
All for thy sake I restless turn, 
And wakeful hours sigh through at night ; 
For thee, sweet lady, do I yearn ; 
My cheeks wax wan in woeful plight, 
No man so wise that can aright 
Her goodness tell, her beauties bright ; 
Her throat is than the swan's more white, 
The fairest maid in town. 
A gracious fate, etc. 
Weary as water in the weir, 
With wooing I am spent and worn ; 

 Wright p. 53. 
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as the court-art and the animal-fable, never really thrived i 
England. 

VIII. 

_At about the same time as the secular love-poetry (strictly 
speaking, somewhat earlier), there appeared political lyrical 
poetry in English literature. The oldest Middle English 
song of this kind may date from the fifth decade of the thir- 
teenth century. Yet this verse seems at the time of Henry 
III. still to have been written principally in Latin or Anglo- 
Norman. Under Edward I. and his successors the use of 
the vernacular in this poetry spread more and more, and the 
Anglo-Norman gave way, until towards the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when Latin and English shared it in 
common. 
The fosterers of the political lyric are to be sought in this 
period among two classes: the glee-men and the clergy, in 
the broadest sense. 
The English glee-man was little initiated into the mysteries 
of parties; his audience was a very mixed one, and only in 
rare cases had he a powerful patron, as did the Norman 
minstrel, in the higher circles of society. Hence his poetry 
was in the service of national interests, as they were under- 
stood by the people. His proper mission was to celebrate 
victorious battles, to praise the heroes of the nation and to 
pursue its enemies with scorn. 
Thus the glee-man took sides with the people in the civil 
wars during the reign of Henry III. A song on the 
ef Zewes (264) heaps bitter derision upon the adherents of 
the defeated court-party, and above all on the "king of Ger- 
many," Richard of Cornwall, King Henry's brother, who 
was a thorn in the flesh of the people on account of his for- 
eign sovereignty and the manner in which he gained it, his 
equivocal attitude, his corruptibility, and the voluptuous life 
of which he was accused. The poem dwells with much 
relish upon the circumstance that Iichard, after the loss 
of the battle, occupied a mill with a part of his men, and de- 
fended it as if it had been a castle. The refrain recurring 
at the close of each stanza announces, in a harsh play of 
words, that the glory of the traitor is at an end: 
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would please the wandering students. Sometimes the poe! 
makes merry over the fruitless disputations of the scholastics, 
over their nego, dlibito, concedo, x 
We have but few products of the muse of satire from the 
mournful reign of Edward II., but some of them are very 
attractive. In October of the year x3x , the king had 
signed a document conceding the fullest rights to Parlia- 
ment, and especially to the Upper House. But before the 
close of the year, he had broken his word under the influ- 
ence of his favourite, Piers de Gaveston, who had returned 
from banishment. This fact gave rise to a poem that em- 
ploys different metres for its different portions, and in the 
introduction, regularly alternates between Anglo-Norman 
and English verses. In the body of it four sages describe 
and explain, in brief, striking aphorisms, the condition of 
the country, according to a very popular saga that was also 
admitted into the Gesta 2omanorum. 
The first said: I understand, no king may be well in the land, un- 
der God Almighty, unless he can himself read hou he shall in the land 
lead every man with right. For might is right, light is night, and 
fight is flight. Because might is right, the land is lawless; because 
night is light, the land is loreless ; because fight is flight, the land is 
nameless, z 
The second sage follows with these apothegms: "Now 
one is two, weal is woe, friend is foe," and similarly, the third 
and fourth sages. 
Another poem that must have originated about 3t6-7, 
shows satire in a quite advanced stage as regards scope and 
matter. It is not content with attacks on the vices and 
abuses of single classes or ranks of men, or with general 
allusions to the degeneracy of society; it takes up the vari- 
ous classes in turn, and pitilessly lays bare their social 
blemishes. The land suffers with a thousand evils" war, 
murder, scarcity, famine, pestilence,---whence comes all 
this ? The poet conceives the cause to lie in the universal 
sinfulness that calls down God's avenging arm. Truth and 
right are down, deceit and treachery are almighty. The 
review is begun with the church at Rome. Froln thence 
Truth should proceed, but the palace is forbidden him; he 
fears to enter it, even if the pope should call him. For all 

Wright, tolilical Songs, p. -xo. 
 1bid., p. 54- 
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the clerks of the pope have conspired for Truth's destruction, 
and if he should meet Simony he would shake Truth's beard. 
Without gold and silver even the most learned, most holy 
clerk can accomplish nothing at the Roman court; with 
gold and silver even the adulterer and wretch can there 
attain their ends. Covetousness and Simony rule the whole 
world. The archbishops and bishops should keep strict 
oversight of the servants of the church, but many of them 
lead questionable lives themselves, and hence dare not speak. 
Also, no man can serve two masters; they are servants of 
the king, and gather gold in heaps, and let the church alone. 
The arch-deacons are open to bribery and let the parson 
have a wife, and the curate another at will. If an old priest 
dies, the young clerk hurries to make presents to the patron 
and bishop: who offers most shall have the church. When 
the young priest is installed, his first work is to amass money. 
Then he rides with hawks and hounds, keeps a concubine, 
wears fine clothes, and lives high. If the bishop hears of 
this, a little silver is sufficient to stop his mouth. The par- 
son has a curate, a good confessor, who leads a clean life. 
Another, who can hardly read the mass, does the work some- 
what more cheaply; he receives the place. The outlook is 
no better in the monasteries; pride and envy reign in all 
orders; the abbots and priors counterfeit the knights and 
ride a-hunting; the poor man knocks in vain at the abbey, 
but the knave, sent by a powerful lord who might do the 
abbot harm, is admitted at once, and served with the best. 
" Look how they love God who thus serve his own." The 
monks suffer heavily for love of God: they wear socks in 
their shoes and felt-boots over them ; they are well nourished 
with flesh and fish, and when the roast is good they leave 
little in the dish; so kill they their bodies to keep Christ's 
commandment. After meals they have a pain that hurts 
them sore; then they are wont to drink in one draught a 
quart or more of good, strong beer, and afterwards they go 
to their rest. Thus they chastise their bodies by night and 
day. The new orders, the mendicant monks, are not spared. 
Minorites, Jacobites,  Carmelites, and Augustins; they, too, 
do all for money. They like to visit the rich man in sick- 
ness, and let the poor one lie. If the rich man dies, the 

Dominicans. 
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the proud exultation over victories won that breaks forth in 
his songs, sounds from lips that speak in the name of the 
whole nation, but none the less in the name of this definite 
personality. 
The style and metrical form of Minot's songs are also ha- 
dividual, however they may conform to tradition, and regard- 
less of the fact that all the elements into which exact analysis 
resolves them, were found already existing by the poet. His 
originality consists in the blending of the tec]nique of the 
glee-men's song with that of the clerical lyric. 
The art-tradition, from which his style evidently came, 
appears to have arisen in the western counties of England. 
It may have been transplanted by way of Lancashire into 
Northumbria proper, east of the Peak mountains; its traces 
are there early evident in the religious lyric. 
Minot everywhere combines end-rhyme with alliteration. 
He does not always use the latter with the same vigour and 
power,inot in short lines as in long; but, on the whole, he 
employs it consistently, though not holding to the strict Old 
English rules. 
This fundamental principle was brought to bear in a great 
diversity of forms. Minot bequeathed to us eleven poems, 
or more correctly ten ; for the two songs on Crecy and 
Calais together make a single poem. Five of them are 
written in a glee-man's stanza, which is sometimes varied. 
The remaining five have each a special form as follows: a b 
a b a b a b, in lines of four and of three accents; 1 a b a b b 
c b c, in verses of four. accents; a six-lined strophe in Hze 
cauee,, and finally the short couplet. A glance shows all 
these to be well-known forms. 
The metre exerts an unmistakable influence upon the tone 
and style of each song. Yet all these poems have a vein in 
common. Amplification of expression, a diction now popu- 
lar, now possessing archaic elegance, always animated, 
though neither graphic nor lucid, are its chief characteristics. 
These are variously due to the alliteration ; but there are 
other causes. 
Minor was fond of increasing the technical difficulties of 
his task. He was wont, in almost all his strophic poems, to 

1 The verse has three accets in the poem on the siege of Tournay. Its last stro- 
phes were extended so as to resemble the strophe of Sir 2rsret. 
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unite the end of a stanza more closely with the beginning 
of a refrain, or of a following stanza, by the repetition of a 
word or idea. This was unknown neither to the Proven;al 
art-poesy, nor to the lyric of western England. In this way 
many starting-points for the development of the thought are 
determined by chance; now the poet seems to retrograde, 
and now to take a by-path. Nevertheless, he advances, and 
when he reaches the end of the poem he has virtually said 
what he wished to say. But he has not, after all, given a 
vivid picture of the event that he sings. We obtain the parts 
of such a picture singly, like fragments that the waves of 
lyrical movement have borne to the shore. For with Minor 
the lyrical element is decidedly uppermost ; it is unfortunately 
not powerful enough in itself to enchain our interest. 
Thus the impression we receive is very positive, but by 
no means unmixed; the impression made by a gifted man, 
who, half folk-poet and half art-poet, is neither entirely, and 
hence must rank beneath many less important writers. 

We here close the third book, although the material that 
invites our consideration in the period just treated is by no 
means exhausted. During the century that we have trav- 
ersed, the more ancient forms of the English drama were 
developing. In no province of writing, however, would it 
be less advisable to sacrifice the advantages of a continuous 
account for the sake of chronology, than in this. We there- 
fore reserve the discussion on the beginnings of the drama 
for an epoch when more copious material shall allow us more 
fully to present its significance in the intellectual life of Old 
England. 



BOOK IV. 

PRELUDE TO THE REFORMATION AND 
THE RENAISSANCE. 

Per correr migliori acque alza le vele 
Omai la navicella del mio ingegno. 
I)ANT. 



At the middle of the fourteenth century, the Anglo-Nor- 
man speech had not yet died out in England, but it only 
prolonged a partly artificial and partly starved vitality. 
French was spoken and written at the court of him who 
first bore the title of King of France and England, and in 
many circles of the nobility; in somewhat the same way as 
it was written by Frederick the Great of Prussia. But it 
was the brilliant victories of the third Edward over France-- 
victories, it is true, whose splendour had no correspondingly 
permanent resultsmthat imparted to the English national 
feeling a lofty enthusiasm that may be compared to the 
awakening of German self-consciousness under Frederick 
the Great. A knowledge of the foreign language was with 
difficulty preserved in the remoter circles of the population, 
by the influence of legislation, and still more by the judiciary 
and the school. In the two last-named departments, how- 
ever, a change of practice soon became necessary. French 
as the medium of instruction in the Latin schools was dis- 
placed by English, under Edward III. ; and as early as the 
ninth year of Richard II.'s reign (386), the honest Trevisa 
complains that the "children of grammar schools" knew 
no more French than their left heel. In the judiciary the 
language of the conquerors was forced to yield to English as 
early as I362, because it was "too little known." Parliament 
was also, in the same year, opened for the first time in the Eng- 
lish language. But the proceedings of this parliament were 
still carried on in French, and this practice held its own, 
with slight exceptions, until the reign of Henry VI. The 
statutes continued to be published in the same language 
down to a later period. 
It is certain that in the second half of the fourteenth cent- 
ury England was no longer a truly bi-lingual country. The 
327 
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A_nglo-Norman, at that time, was as a yellowed leaf on a 
luxuriantly budding bough. 
The English tongue had not yet begun to conquer its cos. 
mopolitan position; but it was approaching the form in 
which it was to become a universal language. In most of 
the dialects, and not one of them had yet risen to sole pre- 
eminence, inflection was already much reduced, in some of 
them, to the minimum ; nearly all had that loose and simple 
structure which gradually transferred the grammatical centre 
of gravity into the domain of word arrangement. All, with- 
out exception, disclosed the wealth of meaning and delicate 
shadings chracteristic of a mixed vocabulary. 
English literature, despite its modest beginning, had also 
made the most far-reaching conquests in the epochs passed, 
and had based its future greatness upon rude but solid foun- 
dations. The Englishman would fain draw from an ample 
store. The noise of life, the fulness of reality, do not con- 
fuse him, but excite his mental elasticity. He likes to find 
his way in a labyrinth, to dispose himself at will in lavish 
surroundings. IIis art thrives only on the broadest realistic 
basis; his worldly wisdom is the sum of a prolonged series 
of single observations; his law rests on precedent; his poli- 
tics is all tradition. 
This realism, tending to the accumulation of things and 
facts, and rejoicing in the diversity of life, was clearly mani- 
fested in the literature of the previous period. English po- 
etry had acquired a wealth of materials for fiction. It 
showed, as yet, few traces of intellectual mastery, or artistic 
moulding of them. The English taste itself still lacked de-.- 
velopment in form. Hence its power of assimilation could 
reveal itself in but a limited degree. It was manifested in 
the first place in the choice of matter; one theme was pre- 
ferred, or another set aside, according to the writer's craving 
for strong and lasting excitement. It was further manifested 
in the skill with which concrete detail was adjusted to the 
costume of native conceptions, or in the boldness with which 
the popular poet drew the substance from the artistic form 
that enveloped it, and clothed it in new and ruder garb. It 
was manifested in the humour that now and then broke forth, 
in the intimate relationship with the life of nature that we 
have observed, in the moral earnestness pervading___.the, poems 
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and a certain reflection of its stately splendour. This new 
alliterative poetry shows the ancient fondness for the fre- 
quent, nay, extravagant, use of synonymous expressions and 
the employment of standing epic epithets and formulas, while 
the diction often surprises by its sensuous freshness and ful- 
ness. The language itself is archaic; many ancient words 
reappear that had left the other dialects and the poetry of 
the newer forms generally. What a wealth of Teutonic vo- 
cables this language reveals, when certain conceptions are to 
be expressed, as those of man or hero! The antique tone 
of many verses vividly reminds us of the time when the Eng- 
lish language had taken up no Romanic element, as when 
we read in the description of a battle: 
Schon schene uppon schaff schalkene blode.1 
Shone sheeny the warriors' blood on the shaft. 
The illusion, however, is brief. For the language of this 
western alliterative poetry contains, as a whole, many Ro- 
manic words, though they are made to conform almost ex- 
actly to the Germanic principle of accentuation, while in the 
current verse-forms of that time, and a couple of centuries 
later, the accent of such words was unstable. As regards 
the inflections, or end-syllables, the western dialect had not 
escaped the inroads of time, and the synthetic poverty of the 
language is not always compatible with the frequent archa- 
isms in the arrangement of words. 
If the language itself thus betokens the union of elements 
not quite harmonious, the contrast between form and contents 
is still more marked. For the ideal world into which we are 
transported by this noble alliterative poetry is by no means 
an Old Teutonic or Old English one. Manners and senti- 
ments, costume and mounting, essentially belong to culti- 
vated, mediaeval society, powerfully influenced by France. 
The same is true of the subject-matter t is the atmosphere 
of the later Middle Ages that we breathe in these romances; 
,p)any of them are patterned directly from French models. 
Verse and diction, however, stamp the imitations with 
originality. The national vesture of the foreign material 
does not suggest that the material is borrowed. Even the 
poet cannot escape the influence of form; the altered style 

 yosel, ofA matk, v. Sxo. 
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brings with it a new spirit. Something old-fashioned and 
serious, a touch of austerity or of piety, pervade the poems, 
and sometimes this tone does not fu-lly accord with the 
themes adopted. This is not all" the peculiar form of pre- 
sentation also brings with it a certain independence in the 
adaptation of the original. It appears mostly in details; 
but the charm of a poem depends very largely upon details. 
The archaic cast of the form, combined with the thor- 
oughly modern subject-matter (that is, modern in the four- 
teenth century), at first has an odd and startling effect. But 
this impression is soon overcome; one grows accustomed 
to the novel style, and yields voluntarily to its mysterious 
spell, a spell that is, nevertheless, broken in protracted works, 
or in mediocre poets, by monotony. 
Two poems, of which fragments alone have reached us, 
are the most ancient monuments of this new alliterative po- 
etry. 
These are- the fragment of a romance on the Holy Graal, 
or os@] of./D'izzet/ie, and two remnants of an Alexander' 
romance. 
The former poem is founded upon a diNase work in French 
prose, which is well condensed by the English poet, in his 
pithy, if not faultless verse. The solemn and somewhat 
oracular diction admirably suits this material, with its vague- 
ness and. its touch of mysticism. But the real power of the 
poet appears chiefly in the representation of war and battle. 
King Evalac of Sarrashas gathered an army, and is ad- 
vancing against King Tholomer of Babylon, wto has made 
an incursion into his territory, and lms already won several 
successes.. Urged by Evalac's wife, her brother Seraph 
joins him with five hundred men. Then comes the attack 
on the enemy" 

Now they hie to the plain where the others halt ; 
Hel arrays his rich men, and better he rights them, 
That they rue no attack, ill-wrought through his counsel. 
Then says to thegn Seraph : " ttold still and be steadfast, 
And bethink ye, good men, of th.e grief to your children, 
What thereof will befall, if we be confounded. 
On our own land, doughty, it were better to die, 
Than with shame to shun battle and shrink us aback." 
They gained on them then to the length of a glaive, 

That is, Seraph. 
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him to his daughter Melior as a page; a tender love-intrigue 
between William and Melior, that in many details recalls the 
sentimentality of Greek romances; add to this knightly 
combats, pursuit, and the " hair-breadth stapes" of the lov- 
ers fleeing from Rome, first enveloped in bear-skins and then 
in deer-skins, and finally the happy meeting of all concerned 
at Palermo, disenchantment, recognition, reconciliation, and 
various weddings ;mall this, with some lapses into monotony, 
but in the main, attractively and skilfully, had been told by 
the French poet. 
Williatn, the English ilnitator, impresses one as a modest, 
naively good humoured, and by no means untalented person- 
age. While he in general closely conforms to the original, 
he takes liberties with details, and hesitates neither to abridge 
nor to add much new matter. Although he obliterates a few 
of the beauties of his model, all in all, he excels the French 
poet. Happy in the delineation of combat and of love, his 
main strength lies in the painting of tender or unaffectedly 
touching scenes, and many a trait thus added bears witness 
to a refined sense and keen observation. He shows great 
skill in managing the alliterative verse, which the precedent 
of the Alexander poet probably led him to adopt; and his 
apology to the reader for the choice of this metre is quite 
unnecessary; he tells us that he lacked confidence to write 
in short couplets" 
In this manner William has finished his work, just as it was required 
by the French, and as far as his wit reached, that was indeed weak. 
But if everybody is not pleased with the metre, let not the poet have 
reproach; he would willingly have done better if his wit had in any 
way been sufficient. * 
We are especially attracted in 14Zilliam of talerne by the 
author's mind, which is reflected in the whole work, and is 
plainly shown in single passages. Rather naive in his judg- 
ment of the relations between William and Melior, that, 
from a strictly moral standing-point are somewhat ques- 
tionable, the poet is, at the same time, a man of piety and 
goodness of heart, capable of appreciating the nobler impulses 
of human nature, and fond of presenting them ; an admirer 
of virtue and strength in all relations of life, and an advocate 
of the poor and the weak. 

I Vrillian ofPalerme, v. 552I, 
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II. 

At first, the verse combining alliteration and rhyme seem:; to 
have been more fully developed and adapted to a wider range 
of subjects in the northwestern counties, and chiefly in Lan- 
cashire. It occurs earliest in romances having to do with 
Gawayne; this was a favourite theme of poetry at the north, 
as was the Arthurian saga in general. Cumberland, West- 
moreland, the districts between the Tyneand Tweed, and all 
the south of the Scotland of to-day, are rich in names of 
places that point to a localising and a more or less inde- 
pendent growth of the Arthurian traditions in that region. 
This phenomenon is easily accounted for by the long dura- 
tion of British rule in Strath-Clyde, and the intercourse kept 
up by these Britons with their own race, on the one side, in 
Wales, and with the Gaels of Caledonia, on the other. 
The short and attractive poem, The 4nturs of 4rtlzer at 
llze Tarnewathelan (the Adventures of Arthur at Tarn Wad- 
ling) is a clear case of the separate growth of" known saga- 
material. There is reason to believe that it was written in 
Lancashire, perhaps about, or some time before the middle 
of the fourteenth century, x A most simple plot, giving oppor- 
tunity for strong typical scenes, is worked out in somewhat 
obscure, but picturesque language. The ethical purpose of 
the author lies in the exhortation to moderation and discre- 
tion ; but one suspects a more directly practical purpose, and 
i tempted to ask whom the poet meant to represent by 
Gawavne the central subject of the whole. Barring some 
-rpl-da'r-he style recalls that of the ballad. The met- 
rical form is a strophe in which nine alliterative, but rhymed 
long lines are followed by four short lines, the rhyme-sequence 
being a b a b a b a b c d d d c. Like Laurence Minot, the 
author is fond of connecting the close of one strophe with the 
beginning of the next by words of identical or similar sound. 
Another writer, also nameless, appears in the sixties or 
seventies of the century, not very long after the poet of 
Arthur's adventures. This writer has stamped himself upon 
several works, so that we are able to portray him with some 
exactness. This is worth while because his was a personality 
of moment. 

But in no case long before z35o , and still less before x3oo, as has been claimed. 
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gifts are asked and bestowed, merry jests enliven the talk of 
gain and loss. The guests seat themselves at the table, 
each in his place. Upon the dais sit the king and Guenever, 
most beautiful of women, in splendid attire; at one side 
is Gawayne, at the other Agravayn (Agrauay a la dure 
lay.); Bishop Bawdewyn has the place of honour, and be- 
side him sits Ywayn. The king is not yet disposed to eat. 
Hot of blood and eager for action as he is, he is wont, on 
such a day, to decline food until he either hears an adventure 
related, or experiences one. This time he need not wait 
long. Hardly has the first course been served amid the 
sound of trumpets, when a knight, in green garments and of 
gigantic figure, with flowing hair and long, bushy beard, rides, 
mounted on a green horse, into the hall. He wears neither 
helmet nor coat-of-mail, he carries neither spear nor shield. 
In one hand he holds a holly-bough, in the other a huge 
axe with a sharp edge. The poet dwells rather long on the 
description of this knight, his figure and his dress. But if 
he here falls into a common error of romantic poets, he proves 
in the sequel that he understands the kind of word-paint- 
ing alone suitable to poetry, that which presents objects 
in progressive movement. Without salutation the knight 
rides to the high dais, and inquires for the governor of the 
company. Great astonishment seizes all present; all sit 
silent and motionless, either from fear or from courtesy. 
The king speaks, and bids the strange knight welcome. 
But he has not come to tarry, even if his purpose is peace- 
ful. He seeks the most valiant hero to test his stanchness 
by a jest. Who has the courage may give him a stroke 
with his battle-axe, he wi!l peacefully endure it, and in 
twelve months and a day, he will take his turn. The hall, 
at these words, becomes yet stiller than before. The knight 
rises on his horse in his saddle, fiercely rolls his red eyes, 
wrinkles his bristly brows, and waves his beard in expectation 
of him who shall arise. No one responds. Thereupon the 
hero speaks" "What! Is this Arthur's house of which the 
boast runs through so many kingdoms? Where are now 
your pride of victory, your fierceness, your anger, and your 
boasting words? Now is the revel and the renown of the 
Round Table overcome by one man's speech; for all trem- 
ble with dread before the fight has begun." And he laughs 
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table as a memento. The king now has an appetite; they 
seat themselves at table, Gawayne is served a double portion 
of all dainties, and riot and revel, with the play of minstrels, 
prevail until the day ends. This closes the first part of the 
poem. 
The opening of the second canto may be rendered thus: 
This adventure amazing made Arthur's first marvel, 
When in youth he eagerly yearned to hear. 
If their words were wantin when they went to feast, 
Now their hearts they full hold of hard hero-work. 
Gawayne gladly began that game in the hall. 
End it heavy and earnest, no vonder it is. 
For though men at the meal make merry and drink, 
A year quickly runs, never rests nor returns, 
With the close the beginning keeps seldom accord. 
Thus this Yule-tide passed over, and after, the year, 
In its several seasons swiftly swept by. 
After Christmas-joy cometh the Lenten-time crabbed, 
When flesh yields to fish and more simple food. 
But the weather of the world with winter doth struggle ; 
The cold is less keen, and clouds uplift. 
Spring rain dovn-sheddeth in warm, sweet showers, 
0 the fair valley falls; and flowers there show, 
And the garment is green of the grounds and the groves. 
lirds make ready to build and burning songs trill, 
For soft summer's solace that speedeth now soon 
In delight; 
And blossoms swell to blow, 
In flushing rovs and bright; 
And noble notes enow, 
I.ing from the wooded height. 
_After the season of summer with soft-blowing winds, 
When zephyr sighs sweetly on seeds and herbs, 
lIost winsome is the wort that then groweth wild, 
When the damp drops drip from the dewy leaves, 
A blissful blush to bide of the bright-beaming sun. 
But then the harvest hastens to hurry it on, 
Warns it before the winter to wax aripe. 
With drought he drives the dust to drift about, 
Before the face of the fold to fly full high. 
The wroth wind of the welkin wrestles with the sun, 
The leaves launch from the limbs and lie alow. 
And fadeth gray the grass that erst was green ; 
Rotteth and ripeneth all that once uprose so fresh. 
Thus the young year grows old in many yesterdays, 
And winter windeth round again, and Time no leave 
Will ask. 
Until the Michaelmas moon 
Sure winter doth unmask, 
Then thinks Gawayne full soon 
Of his journey's anxious task. 
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He nevertheless celebrates All-Hallow's day at the court 
of Arthur, who prepares a great banquet in his honour. 
All try to be cheerful, though they are filled with anxiety 
for the hero. After the meal Gawayne begs his uncle for 
leave of absence; he wishes to begin his journey the next 
morning. The morning dawns. Gawayne dresses himself, 
and is armed with much ceremony. He hears mass in his 
gold-gleaming armour, and then takes leave of Arthur and 
his court. His steed, Gringolet, whose harness also gleams 
like tte sun, is led up. The hero puts on the richly-decked 
helmet, and receives the shield that bears a golden "pent- 
angle" on a red field, and on the other half, an image of the 
Holy Virgin. The poet exhaustively discusses the meaning 
of these symbols; the hero has been faultless in his five 
senses, his five fingers have never failed him, he puts Iris 
trust in the five wounds of Christ, he draws his strength from 
the five joys of the Virgin mother, he practices five virtues 
unceasingly: frankness, fidelity, purity, courtesy, and pity. 
Gawayne seizes his lance, says a last farewell, he thinks for- 
ever, and sets spurs to his horse. Those left behind with 
tears lament the hero dashing hence. 
Gawayne rides toward the north, through desolate stretches, 
with no other companion than his horse. He reaches North 
Wales and follows the coast; at Ho!yhead he passes over 
the fords until he comes to the wilderness of Wirral. He 
everywhere inquires for the Green Knight, but can gain no 
tidings of him. His journey is full of difficulty and danger, 
of privation and anxiety. He is opposed by rocks and 
rivers; serpents, wolves, bulls, bears, and wild boars attack 
him, also satyrs and giants. Worse than everything else is 
the cold winter, with ice and snow and sleet, that often 
almost slay him when he has lain down in his armour to 
sleep at the foot of naked rocks. On Christmas eve he 
finds himself in a dense, savage mountain forest. He be- 
seeches Christ and the Virgin to grant him means of hear- 
ing mass and matins on Christmas morn. He has hardly 
crossed himself thrice in prayer, before he sees upon a height 
a beautiful, well-fortified castle, surrounded by a large park. 
Gawayne rides toward the chief gate, but a double moat 
winds around the wall, and the drawbridge is up. Upon 
the call of the knight, a porter appears on the wall, who 
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gives friendly answer to his request for entrance, disappears. 
and soon returns with other servants. The drawbridge falls, 
the gate is opened wide, and Gawayne rides into the castle, 
where he is received with great honours. His horse is led 
into the stable, knights and squires hasten to accompany the 
guest into the hall, and to relieve him of his weapons. 
Then the lord of the castle appears, a huge and strong hero, 
of high old age, with broad beard. He cordially welcomes 
Gawayne, and leads him into a chamber, where he assigns 
him a page as servant. After Gawayne has laid off his ar- 
mour, and put on a gorgeous robe that has been brought 
him, he returns to the hall, where a chair has been placed 
for him near the chimney, and a richly embroidered mantle 
is thrown over him. Now a table is made ready, and the 
hero is most bountifully feasted. He makes himself known 
to his host over the wine, and there is great rejoicing in the 
hall that Gawayne, "the father of nurture," is there. After 
the dinner, they betake themselves to the chapel for evening 
worship, which is also attended by the lady of the castle. 
When service is over, the lady leaves her seat and, led by an 
ancient dame, approaches the knightly guest. She herself 
is young, and radiant with luxuriant beauty. By permission 
of the lord, Gawayne goes to meet them, salutes the old 
dame with a low bow, and kisses the young woman. The 
evening is passed in cheerful conversation over the wine until 
all retire. 
The Christmas festival is celebrated with much joy at the 
castle, in which are many guests. At table Gawayne sits 
beside his beautiful hostess, and they entertain each other 
most agreeably. The revels last for three days. On the 
evening of St. John's day, many guests who wish to depart 
early the next morning take leave. Gawayne also bids his 
host farewell; but the lord of the castle seeks to detain him 
longer. Informed of the aim of the knight's journey, he 
promises to take care that he shall reach it in time; the 
Green Chapel being only two miles distant from the castle, 
Gawayne will be there early enough if he departs on New 
Year's morn. Relieved of this care, Gawayne gladly yields 
to the friendly urging of his host. The lords enjoy them- 
selves in merry conversation with the ladies until deep into 
the night. The lord of the castle proposes to his guest that 
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might say mass here at midnight." He begins to fear that 
he has allowed himself to be ersnared by the fiend. After 
he has climbed the hill, he hears a loud noise from the oppo- 
site bank, like the grinding of a scythe on a grind-stone. 
Gawayne thinks that the sound proceeds from his enemy, 
who is preparing for the encounter. He lifts up his voice, 
and calls: "Who dwells in this place to hold discourse with 
me? Now goes here the good Gawayne, if any man will 
hurry hither to have his wish, now or never." "Abide !" is 
the answering call flom the height of the opposite shore, 
"and thou shalt speedily have what I once promised thee." 
Once more resounds the dismal noise, and then springs forth 
from a rocky cave the Green Knight, dreadful to behold, a 
new Danish axe in his hand. Leaning on his axe, he jumps 
over the river, and approaches Gawayne. "Welcome to 
this place, Gawayne; like a true man, thou hast timed thy 
travel. Thou knowest the covenant between us; we are 
alone here. Take off thy helmet from thy head, and have 
thy pay. Make no more debate than I did when thou didst 
strike off my head with one blow." Gawayne declares him- 
self ready, bends his head, and presents his bared neck. The 
Green Knight seizes his grim weapon, and raises it for the 
blow. As the axe falls, Gawayne shrinks with his shoulders. 
His opponent holds, and reproaches him with his cowardice ; 
he himself had not flinched in a like position. " I flinched 
once," says Gawayne, "but will no more. If my head falls 
on the stones, I cannot restore it." The Green Knight 
raises the axe again. This time Gawayne does not move. 
" Now that thou hast thy heart whole, I must hit thee ; look 
to thy neck, if so be it recover from my stroke!" Gawayne 
says angrily, " Why, thrash on, thou proud man, thou dost 
threaten too long; I believe thine own heart fails thee." 
"Forsooth," answers the other hero, "thou speakest so bold 
that I will hinder thy fate no longer." Wrinkling lips and 
brows, he reaches out for the third time, and lets the axe fall 
upon Gawayne's neck; but he only slightly wounds him. 
The blood flows over the hero's shoulders to the earth. 
When he sees his own blood on the snow, Gawayne springs 
aside, arms himself with helmet and shield, draws his sword, 
and speaksmnever since his mother bore him, had he been 
half so glad,---" Hold now with thy blow, offer me no more, 
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one stroke I have taken in this place without strife ; if thm 
givest me any more, I will readily requite it. For accord- 
ing to our covenant, but one falls to me." 
The Green Knight stands quietly resting on his axe, an d 
looks with pleasure at the undismayed hero. Then he speaks 
with a loud voice- "Bold knight, be not so angry; no one 
has done thee unmannerly wrong here. We acted only ac- 
cording to our agreement. I promised thee one stroke, thou 
hast it, hold thee well paid. I release thee from the rest. 
If I had been more wrathful, I could have dealt thee worse 
harm. At first I menaced thee with one stroke, without 
striking thee, on account of the agreement we made the first 
night; thou didst keep it faithfully, and gavest me all thy 
gain. The second feint was for the second day" thou didst 
kiss my wife, and gavest me the kisses again. But the third 
time thou failedst, and therefore hadst thou that tap. For 
mine it is, that woven girdle which thou wearest, my own 
wife wove it, I know it well. I know well thy kisses and 
thy virtues and the wooing of my wife; I wrought it myself; 
I sent her to tempt thee, methinks, the most faultless hero, 
in sooth that ever trod the earth. As pearls are of more 
price than white peas, so is Gawayne of more price than 
other gay knights. But here thou hast sinned a little; a 
little thou brokest faith. But that was not for amorous woo- 
ing; it was because thou lovedst thy life, hence I blame thee 
the less." 
Full of shame and remorse, Gawayne stands motionless; 
all the blood rushes to his face. "Cursed be cowardice and 
covetousness both! In you are villainy and vice, that de- 
stroy virtue!" He takes the girdle, and throws it to the 
knight, while bitterly lamenting his faithlessness. " Cow- 
ardice," he says in a. manner characteristic of the poet, 
"cowardice taught me to accord with covetousness, and to 
forsake nay nature- the generosity and loyalty that belong 
to a knight." The lord of the chapel thinks that Gawayne 
has sufficiently expiated his fault by his open confession, 
and, moreover, that he has atoned for it by the wound re- 
ceived. He presents Gawayne with the girdle, as a token 
of the adventure, and invites him to return with him to the 
castle and there finish the festival in pleasures. "With my 
wife, who was thy keen enemy, we shall soon reconcile thee." 
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But Gawayne declines this offer. He wishes God's blessing 
on his host, and commends himself to the ladies who have 
so cunningly beguiled him. But how should a man escape 
being deceived by a woman ? Did not the same thing hap- 
pen to Adam, Solomon, Samson, and David? How could 
a man love women, and not believe them ? Gawayne with 
thanks accepts the green girdle. He will wear it as a 
sign of his guilt, as a safeguard against self-sufficiency. 
Finally he begs the Green Knight to tell him his name. 
The latter says he is ]3ernlac de Hautdesert. He declares 
that the instigator of the whole affair is Morgan the Fay, 
Arthur's half-sister, the pupil of Merlin, who was desirous of 
putting Queen Guenever into deadly fear. She was the old 
dame whom Gawayne had seen in company with the lady. 
Sir Bernlac makes a last vain attempt to persuade Gawayne 
to remain longer at his house. Then the two men in fare- 
well embrace each other, and each rides his way. 
There is much joy at Arthur's court over Gawayne's return. 
The hero, sighing with grief, frankly relates his entire ad- 
venture, and shows the girdle, the token of his shame. But 
the king and his court comfort him with friendly words, and 
resolve that every knight of the Round Table shall wear a 
green girdle in his honour. 
We have, perhaps, given this romance at greater length 
than was pleasing to every reader. But does not the poem 
deserve the fullest consideration ? Here we have for the 
first time a conscious art of composition, capable of plan- 
ning a symmetrical and attractive whole. The division of 
the romance into "fyttes" (pieces, sections, cantos), which 
earlier poets had nearly always done mechanically, of neces- 
sity follows from the organic construction of the story. Be- 
sides, this poet knows well how to hold our attention and 
our expectation. How concretely graphic and truly poetical 
is his style! His wealth of fancy and delicate feeling appear 
notably in the third canto, where, with great art, he varies 
two themes, each thrice, and describes a most questionable 
situation with great propriety. 
Finally, all this art is in the service of moral ideas. It 
may be objected that our poet obtrudes the ]-faec fabula 
dacet altogether too plainly; the reader may regret that the 
whole test is the work of deliberate cunning, not of the force 
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of circumstances or mighty passions; and that he is, there- 
fore, at the close, almost ashamed of the sympathy with 
which he has followed Gawayne on his perilous journey. 
Nevertheless, this romance is the work of a genuine poet, 
and of a thinking artist. We do not merely discern the in- 
tention of presenting certain ideas, they find adequate sensu- 
ous expression; their value is brought to our consciousness 
in concrete human types. 
Sir Gawayne differs in metrical form from the Adventures 
of Arthur, in that the long lines of each strophe have allit- 
eration only, without rhyme, and that their number is not 
fixed; while the rhymed short lines at the close are intro- 
duced by a verse of one accent, in the order, a b a b a. The 
first strophes of the second canto, given above, illustrate this. 
The transition to those creations of our poet having a de- 
cided religious colouring is made in a poem that not only 
suggests but directly describes a crisis in his inner life. It is 
rightly named The 29earl. 
The poet had married (his lord having, perhaps, given him 
a home of his own as a reward for faithful service). A child, 
a sweet girl, radiant in innocence, had blessed this union. 
The father concentrated all his affection upon the child, and 
so exclusively that we are led to believe the mother had not 
long survived her birth. The dearest ideals of the thought- 
ful poet were embodied in his daughter. But the pitiless 
hand of fate tore her away at the tenderest age. The poem 
describes the father's feelings at her death, and tells how he 
was comforted. 
It begins in an exalted lyrical strain, with a lament on the 
lost pearl, whose beauty and splendour are sung in extrava- 
gant language. We see the lonely father, spell-bound by 
grief and longing, lingering on the grave that hides his 
dearest treasure. He is there overcome by sleep, and a 
beautiful vision is unfolded to him. The poet finds himself 
in a smiling spring landscape, with stately trees and beaute- 
ous flowers, singing birds of lovely plumage and shining 
rocks, from which he is separated by a clear, murmuring 
brook. On the opposite shore he beholds his vanished pearl, 
more beautififl and resplendent than he had ever seen her. 
His attempts to reach her are vain. A discourse between 
the mourning father and the transfigured daughter ensues 
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and beginning of the strophes, the single parts are also united 
by the repetition of the same, or a related word, now and 
then of a homonym, while the last line of the poem corre- 
sponds with the opening one. In this most artificial form, 
which, according to our feeling, is little adapted to the sub- 
ject, the poet works with perfect ease. His diction is faulty 
only in too great copiousness, and his descriptions in too 
much wealth and brilliancy. 
Two main ideas are put forth in The f'earl, both already 
presented, if not with equal force, in Gawayne: the ideas 
of innocence (purity) and of submission to the divine will. 
Each of them was treated by the poet later in a special work, 
Clanhesse and )gaciezce. 
These, the most mature products of his art, take the 
ground of religious didactics. The starting-point in both 
poems is the Sermon on the Mount, in the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew. But as the thought is perceptive and the expression 
metaphorical, we have genuine poetry also in these works. 
But the subjective element, so strong in The Pearl, makes 
itself but occasionally felt, appearing most clearly in the ig 
troductions to the two poems. The aim of the writer, as in 
Gawayze, is to present his idea objectively. He chooses 
from Old Testament history those topics teaching, by the 
depiction of their opposites, the virtues of purity and patient 
submission. Thus he joins the religious epic poets of his 
nation, and at once reaches the highest rank among them. 
He is not to be compared with such fiaen as the composers 
of the Genesis and 2xodus, or the Cursor muzdi; for he 
can measure himself with the best among the Old English 
religious poets. Tenderer than the author of the tdith, but 
much less vague than Cynewulf, he is superior to the former 
in delicacy and yields him nothing in clearness. He is ex- 
celled by none in power of expression and fresh sensuous- 
ness of description, when we take into account the youthful 
vigour of the language and the abundant epic tradition from 
which those older poets could draw. It is true, he has the 
advantage of wider experience and of advanced culture; 
with his contemporaries, however, such culture was so far 
from harmonious that this fact rather raises than lowers his 
individual status. The final impression given by these works 
is admiration for the poet's talent, mingled with regret that 
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he did not belong to a more truly epic age, or to an age that 
would have yielded a fitter art-style to his richer and more 
delicate feeling. 
He uses the alliterative long line in both poems, without 
strophic division or rhyme. His language has, therefore, 
an evener and broader flow, and becomes more distinctly 
epic. The inner cast of these poems also betokens the artist 
able to group masses. This grouping has more complex 
proportion in Clannesse, where three epic subjects alternate: 
the deluge, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
the fall of Belshazzar, the desecrator of the temple. It is 
simpler and severer in 29acience, where only the story of 
Jonah is told. 
The last-named work is perhaps the writer's masterpiece. 
In beauty of single descriptions, it does not fall behind either 
Gawayne or Clannesse; it excels the latter in finish of com- 
position and equal disposal of motives, and it excels both in 
the evident and more practical relation of the material to the 
personality of the author. He plainly portrays, in the fort- 
unes of Jonah, his own struggle for inward peace and sub- 
jection of will to Providence; and the prelude discloses the 
aging poet, who has felt the pains of poverty and privation, 
as well as loneliness. 
These last works, too, oftentimes betray the influence of 
the allegorical school, most distinctly so in Clannesse where 
the enfant terrible of this school, Jehan de 1V[eun, is ex- 
pressly mentioned. 
This name and the productions connected with it will soon 
confront us in studying one greater than the poet of the 
Gawayne. 
For we are in a period that, unlike the previous one, does 
not force us to divide our attention among a mass of medi- 
ocre minds, but rather invites us to concentrate it upon a 
few great, typical figures, towering above the crowd. 

III. 

When the author of Gawayne wrote his Clannesse and 
.Patience, the alliterative measure, through the agency of an- 
other poem, had already become popular far beyond the 
borders of its original home. 
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A Deop Dale bi-ne@e, A dungun ler-Inne, 
With deop dich and derk and dredful of siht. 
A Feir feld ful of folk, fond I loer bi-twene, 
Of alle manet of men, loe mene and loe fiche, 
Vorchinge and wond'inge, as loe world askel. 
Surnme putten hem to loe plou} and pleiden hem ful seldene, 
In Eringe and in Sow, ynge swonken ful harde, 
at monie of leos wasturs In Glotonye distruen. 
And summe putten hem to pruide apparaylden hem ler-after, 
In Cuntinaunce of cl@inge queinteliche de-Gyset ; 
To preyere and to penaunce putten heom monye, 
For loue of vr lord liueden ful harde, 
In I-Iope for to haue Heuene-riche blisse.1 

Thus the most diverse classes and callings pass in review 
before the poet" merchants, minstrels, jesters, beggars who 
live in luxury; pilgrims who go to Santiago or Rome, who 
"went forth in their way, with many wise tales, and had 
leave to lie, all their life after;" mendicant friars of all four 
orders,  "preaching to the people for profit of their bellies, 
glozing the gospel as they like;" a pardoner, who produces 
a bull provided with episcopal seals, and gathers rings and 
brooches from the ignorant who kneeling kiss it; parsons, 
who beg permission of their bishops to leave their parishes, 
impoverished by the plague, and to live in London in order 
to "sing there for simoly, for silver is sweet;" sergeants-at- 
law, whose mouths are only opened by ready money; bishops 
and deacons, who enter into the service of the state and the 
court ; barons and burgesses ; tradesmen of all guilds. 
That "fair field full of folk" clearly represents this world. 
The meaning of the tower on the hill and of the deep dale 
is interpreted for us and the poet by a beautiful woman 
clothed in linen, who comes down to him from the hill. She 
herself is the " Holy Church," the tower is the dwelling-place 
of "Truth," (that is, of God himself); the dungeon in the 
dale is the castle of Care, whose lord is Wrong, the father of 
Falsehood. In answer to his questions, William is instructed 
as to the nature oI Truth, the best of treasures. Her voice 
speaks audibly in the bosom of every man, and tells him that 
Love is the readiest way to heaven. 
William begs farther" " For Mary's love of heaven, that 
bore that blissful child, that bought us on the rood, teach me 

I tiers Plovman, ed. Skeat, Text A, v. -2 7. 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, Augustins. 
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warns the menaced ones, and they all quickly flee. False 
flies to the friars; Guile finds refuge with the merchants, 
whom he serves as apprentice. Liar, hunted by all, is finally 
received by pardoners, who wash and clothe him, and send 
him into the church with pardons. Thereupon leeches, 
spicers, and minstrels try to get him. Finally, the mendi- 
cant friars succeed in procuring him. Meanwhile iX,teed is 
taken to Westminster. She is in great fear, but she finds 
many a good friend at court. She knows how to win the 
favour of justices and clerks by presents and promises. A 
confessor in the cowl of a friar, to whom she confesses her 
sins, absolves her for a noble, and promises her eternal salva- 
tion if she will provide the order with an expensive glass 
window. When she is brought before the king, he holds her 
bad behaviour up to her, but promises pardon if she will 
marry his knight, Conscience. Meed is quite willing, but 
Conscience strongly protests against this union, and launches 
a very energetic diatribe against the maid, who has caused 
Adam's fall, has poisoned popes, and is corrupting the holy 
church. Meed tries to defend herself', and attacks her op- 
ponent, but he overcomes her arguments, illustrates the results 
of covetousness by the example of Saul, and foretells a time 
when Reason shall reign in the world, and with her, Love, 
Humility, and Loyalty. " Meed," says Conscience, "makes 
of misdoers such rich people that Law (jurisprudence, the 
jurists) has become lord, and Loyalty is poor .... But 
Common Sense will return, and with it, Conscience, and will 
make Law a labourer : (that is, will deprive lawyers of their 
bread), such love shall arise." 
The king stands by his purpose of marrying Meed to 
Conscience, l,t Conscience will not obey unless Reason 
counsels him to it. Reason is, therefore, summoned, and 
a.ppears accompanied by Wisdom and Wit. At the same 
time comes Peace with a complaint against Wrong. Wrong 
succeeds, with the help of Meed, in gaining Wisdom and 
Wit over to his cause, and Peace herself is persuaded to 
withdraw her complaint by a present from Meed. Reason, 
however, is immovable, and counsels the king to carry out 
the strictest justice. The king declares himself ready to 
obey, and requests Reason to stay with him. "I am all 
ready to rest with thee forever," says l,eason, "so Conscience 
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be thy counsellor." " I gladly grant that," replies the king, 
"God forbid he should fail. So long as I live, live we to- 
gether." Then the king goes to church with his knights, 
and from there to dinner. At this instant the poet awakes, 
and the first vision ends; its allegory is sufficiently clear. 
The second vision opens with a second view of the field 
filled with people. This time Conscience stands in their 
midst, a cross in his hand, and exhorts them to penitence; 
nor does he fail to remind sinners of the plague and the de- 
structive hurricane. The efforts of Conscience are seconded 
by Repentance. The poet then arraigns the Seven Deadly 
Sins, partly through colourless personifications, partly through 
concrete types, and makes them do penance. This section 
is full of subtle characterisation and cutting satire. With his 
peculiar art, I,angland always rapidly passes from the ab- 
stract to the concrete, from allegory to reality; next to sub- 
lime aphorisms are traits taken from life, and piquantly real- 
istic. The delineation of Gluttony, who appears in the 
guise of a workman given to drink, is justly celebrated as 
an excellent genre picture in the manner of the Old Dutch 
school. On the way to church, Gluttony is lured into a tav- 
ern, which he leaves in the saddest condition, and the after- 
nausea alone moves him to repentance. When the peniten- 
tial sermon has thus everywhere attained its purpose, and 
thousands of people have wept and wailed to Christ and his 
mother, the repentant sinners take their way to Saint Truth. 
But, who knows the way ? After long roaming about, they 
meet a palmer coming from the Holy Land. " Knowest 
thou a saint whom men call Truth ?" they ask him. " Nay, 
so God hel l) me. I never saw a pahner seek after such a 
saint until this hour." 
A plowman now steps forthit is Piers  (Peter)and de- 
clares himself ready to show them the way. That saint is 
well-known to him, he has worked for him, and has received 
rich pay. At tle request of the pilgrims, from whom he re- 
fuses to accept money, Piers describes the way they seek in 
a circumstantial yet obvious allegory. "This were a wicked 
way without a g'uide," say the pilgrims. Then speaks Piers 
the Plowman: "By Peter the apostle, I have an half-acre 
to plow on the highway; were that well plowed, I would go 

Other forms of the name are Pets, Pierce. 
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church, whose soul is Christ, and whose servants above all 
need the virtue of self-denying humility. Hence the last 
two visions of the poem relate the history of the church from 
the first Whitsuntide. Grace makes Piers his plowman, 
and gives him four oxen, the evangelists, four stots, the great 
Latin church fathers, and four seeds, the cardinal virtues. 
Thereupon Piers builds the house of Unity, the holy 
church, receives from Grace a cart called Christendom, on 
which to load his sheaves, and two horses for his cart: Con- 
trition and Confession. Priesthood is made field-guard, 
while Grace goes with Piers as far as the world reaches, to 
sow truth. Pride prepares to attack the Christians, and 
Conscience bids them all seek refuge in the house of Unity. 
Antichrist appears, tears up all the crop of truth and 
plants weeds. The friars show him honour; hundreds fol- 
low his banner, borne by Pride. Conscience calls Nature 
to help, and she sends out devastating diseases; Death 
strides about with Age in the van as standard-bearer; kings 
and knights, emperors and popes, are stricken to the dust. 
In answer to the prayer of Conscience, Nature pauses to 
give men time to grow better. Then Fortune and Lechery, 
Avarice and Simony, immediately resume their work. Fort- 
une is married to Life, and bears him Sloth, who weds De- 
spair, and the two oppress Conscience. Conscience calls 
upon Age for help. Age struggles with Life, who flees to 
physicians; when he sees that death does not fear these, he 
gives himself up to Revel. But now the poet, too, is seized by 
Age, is robbed of his hearing, his teeth, and the free use of 
his limbs. He perceives the approach of Death, and takes 
refuge in the house of Unity. 
Thus we find William, with Christianity, in the fortress 
whose constable is Conscience. It is beleaguered by seven 
giants (the deadly sins), who serve the cause of Antichrist, 
and by their confederates. Envy and Hypocrisy are es- 
pecially dangerous. Those wounded by Hypocrisy are 
healed by Shrift, but they long for a gentler physician. 
They ask for Flatterer, a friar, and Conscience is weak 
enough to give him entrance. Brother Flatterer is to heal 
Contrition, and is so successful that his patient forgets how 
to cry and weep, and sinks into a deep slumber. Sloth and 
Pride open a flesh attack. Conscience in vain calls upon 
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land. TIe great difference between them, despite this, re- 
mains in the fact that Langland nowhere utters an opinion 
decidedly antagonistic to Catholic doctrine, as it then was. 
With all his boldness he has a conservatism that grows with 
his years, a certain caution that at times prevents him from 
speaking the last word, or from forming a definite conclusion. 
He always shows great regard for the papacy; he denies 
none of its prerogatives, even though he deems it safer to 
base his salvation on Do-well than on a papal pardon. 
Nevertheless, Langland's work was that of a reformer; 
and flae English reformers of the sixteenth century were right 
when they saw in him a forerunner. 
The Puritan element, which was destined to impress itself 
so powerfully upon English life and literature in the seven- 
teenth century, broke forth for the first time in Langland. 
One of the greatest in the majestic line of English poets 
whose muse was inspired by the highest interests of man, 
those of religion, he was the worthy predecessor of a Milton. 
He hardly equals, it parely poetical talent, and still less in 
artistic gift the author of Gawayne. He shows the true 
power of plastic creation only in genre-painting. But he 
excels him in breadth of view, in fulness and depth of 
thought, and in power of pathos. Out of somewhat ruder 
materials, he created a style whose dignity, vigour, and na- 
tional spirit, endure beside the more perfect art of later and 
greater poets. 
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lingua etiamnum extent monumentorum ene veluslissimum." 
From that time to the present day, the opinion prevalent 
among scholars not unacquainted with this part of Wanley's 
Catalogue, has been that in them we have "the exact words," 
or nearly so, "of the poet." 1 The early date of the hand- 
writing in which they have come down to us, though strongly 
questioned by Conybeare (see Illuslralions, p. 6, note 2), as 
well as their close agreement with ]3ede's translation, seemed 
to exclude any reasonable doubt. A few years ago, how- 
ever, Prof. R. Wilcker in an essay Ueber den Aymnus Caed- 
mons, published in 2dtrde zur Geschichle der deutschen 
Srache und Ziteratur, III. pp..348-357, attempted to show 
that the claimed authenticity of the Northumbrian poem was 
not only doubtful, but highly improbable, nay impossible. 
Through the author's kindness this article reached me when 
the original MS. of the present volume was finished, but the 
printing had not yet begun. A carefid perusal of the paper 
soon convinced me that Prof. Wiilcker's arguments could 
easily be refuted, and in pondering the matter anew, fresh 
evidence seemed to me to arise for the genuineness of the 
hymn. I, therefore, left unchanged what I had written, re- 
serving the task of refuting the Professor's opinion for a 
special article. To my great pleasure, however, this task 
was taken from me by Prof. Zupitza, whose excellent essay 
on Caedmon's Hymn, published in the Zeitscriftfiir deutsches 
lltertlzum, XXII. p. 2 to, et seq., contained the greater part 
of what I had meant to say on the subject, together with 
some things I should probably have left unsaid. This being 
the case, I shall merely indicate the chief points of the ques- 
tion, referring the reader for more ample information to Prof. 
Zupitza's essay. 
The main force of Wiilcker's argument lies in the following 
syllogism.: According to t3ede's own statement, his Latin 
translation of Caedmon's hymn gives only the sense, not the 
order of words of the original. Now the Northumbrian 
poem agrees so closely with the Latin version that, suppos- 
ing it to be its original, that version would have been a very 
faithful, not ,ot all a free one. Z?I.'o, the Northumbrian poem 
cannot be looked upon as the original in question. 
In answer to this argument many things might be said. 

Henry Sweet in Warton-Hazlitt, II., p. 
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that we should not expect to find in a text written down in 
the first half of the eighth century; whereas in any equal 
portion of writing belonging to later centuries, I could easily 
show at least half a dozen. 
Finally, it cannot be doubted that the poem we presume 
to call Caedmon's hymn was regarded as such by King 
Aelfred, not only because he reproduced it, with only slight 
variations, in his translation of Bede's tcclesiastical I-Zistoy, 
but chiefly on account of the way in which he introduces its 
quotation. The passage Hic est sensus, non autem ordo 
verborum, etc., following the Latin version in Bede, is, of 
course, left out by him; but there is a clear allusion to it in 
his rendering of the phrase of Bede preceding the quotation : 
Quorum iste esl sensus--ldra endebyrdlzes ]ds is; endebyrdnes 
meaning precisely ordo, not sensus. According to Wtilcker, 
Aelfred meant simply to say something like, "They run as 
follows ;" but this explanation of the king's words is alto- 
gether inadmissible. 1 Granted that upon ordinary occasions 
Aelfred, even when about to quote only a translation or 
merely the general tenor of somebody's speech, might have 
written, "This is the succession" (or "order") "of his words ;" 
I maintain that he could not have written thus in the present 
case, with Bede's text before him. Supposing him not to 
have been convinced that he was giving the very words of 
Caedmon, why, for instance, should he not have used, instead 
of endebyrd,:es, such words as andgit or pdht ? 
II. I come to the poems contained in the Bodleian MS. 
Jun. XI., and ascribed to Caedmon by Junius. Hickes, it 
will be remembered, was the first to question their authen- 
ticity, and from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
down to our own times, the learned author of the Thesaurus 
has found many followers as well as adversaries of his opinion; 
the former, however, as time went on, prevailing more and 
more over the latter. It is not my intention to enter upon 
the details of this literary war waged with alternating success ; 
especially as the arguments used on both sides, till a very 
recent epoch, did not denote any great insight into the means 
with which such a question as this could be brought to issue. 
A favourite topic of discussion, among others, was this, 
whether the agreement between the beginning of the Old 

Compare Zupitza, 1. c. p. x8. - - 
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English Genesis and Caedmon's hymn, as given in Bede, was 
such as to warrant the ascribing of the former to our poet. 
Nearly all the writers who discussed this subject seem to 
have argued upon the supposition that the hymn sung by 
Caedmon in his dream was afterwards incorporated by him 
into his poetical version of the book of Genesis. Even Mr. 
Sweet, in his able Sketch of the ffistory of Anglo-Saxon 
tbetry, 1 says, "We may have in the earlier lines the rough 
draft, which appears in the later MS. in a revised and ex- 
panded form." Now the truth is that in Bede there is not 
a single word to be tbund to the effect that the hymn he 
translates into Latin is to be regarded as the beginning, or 
in any way as part, of Caedmon's later Genesis-poem. He 
says, it is true, that Caedmon upon awaking remembered the 
words he had sung in his dream, and added to them many 
more in the same style. But this, according to Bede's ac- 
count, happened before the poet had entered the convent, 
and before the "series of Scripture-history" had been ex- 
pounded to him. When speaking of Caedmon's Bible-poetry, 
the historian says nothing whatever to remind us of the poet's 
first essay. The question, therefore, whether the agreement 
between the opening lines of the Genesis-poem and Caed- 
mon's hymn be more or less striking, has nothing to do with 
the question of the authorship of the so-called Caedmonian 
poems. Caedmon may more or less have repeated himself, 
or another poet may have more or less imitated him. What 
critic will be so confident as to decide which of the two 
actually happened, considering that the object of imitation, 
so far as preserved, consists of only nine lines, not distin- 
guished by any high poetical merit ? 
Before, however, putting the question whether the poems 
contained in the Junian MS. were composed by Caedmon 
or not, an accurate examination and analysis of the same 
should be first attempted. Are the entire contents of the 
MS. to be ascribed to a single poet ? If not, hov many 
hands or minds are to be distinguished in them ? 
Now the most superficial examination shows at once that 
the so-called "second part of Caedmon," containing the 
New Testament poems, is widely different from the first, as 
well in manner and style as in metrical and linguistic pecul- 

See Warton-Hazlitt II. p. x 5. 
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English the line, far from losing its rhyme, first got its cor. 
rect alliterative shape. Now it is true that in replacing the 
Old Saxonisms found in the fragment by their English equiv- 
alents, (for instance, if in v. 68r we were to write sdrum 
wordura for werum wordum), the alliteration would now 
and then be sacrificed. But can we imagine an English 
translator to have been at once so nice with regard to metre, 
and so unscrupulous in the handling of his own language, 
as to alter Old Saxon formulas only when alliteration was 
safe, or (as in the case of v. 540) could be preserved by 
transposition, but whenever this did not seem quite easy, to 
leave unchanged even such words as must have been entirely 
incomprehensible to his countrymen ? 
On the other hand, I can easily imagine a learned Old 
Saxon monk, one of the foreign scholars attracted to Eng- 
land by King Aelfred, writing the English language with 
ease, and on the whole even with purity, yet unable entirely 
to avoid unidiomatic terms, especially when clinging to allit- 
erative formulas familiar to him from his youth. 
At all events, then, two Genesis-poems are to be distin- 
guished, which, following Sievers, we shall call A and B. 
In my opinion, the latter poem (B), represented by v. 235- 
85r of Genesis, was composed during the second half (or, 
more exactly, the last quarter) of the ninth century. Ac- 
cording to Sievers, it must have been turned into English at 
about the same time. The question now arises: Is it to be 
ascribed to an earlier or to a later period than B ? or may 
they belong nearly to the same epoch ? 
V. Sievers is inclined to assume the priority of A, think- 
ing it possible that the poet of A himself worked the frag- 
ment of B, then extant, into his own poetry (see above). In . 
the first book of the present work, ch. iv. and viii., I main- 
tain the contrary opinion, calling A the Ider, B the Younger 
Genesis, and accounting for the loss of the latter part of B 
by the assumption that the scribe or reviser of A availed him- 
self of the later Genesis-poem only to fill up the lacunae in 
the text of the earlier one. 
The chief arguments touched upon in nay fourth chapter, 
as indicative of the high antiquity of A, concern the compo- 
sition, style, and spirit of the poem, the epic simplicity and 
severity pervading it. Great stress is laid on the fact that in 
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Great stress is laid by Prof. Ebert on the pious intention 
and the didactic tendency with which Caedmon, according 
to Bede, composed his poems. If I do not misinterpret the 
Professor's meaning, he seems to hold that lyrical poems, at 
least such as answer to the character of hymns, are more 
apt to draw people on to virtue, than compositions of the 
truly epic kind. Now this is a point upon which I should 
not like to enter into discussion. Looking, however, at the 
large amount of Bible epics and the numberless lives of saints 
composed during the Middle Ages, and considering the gen- 
eral purpose with which these were professedly written, as 
well as the special ends they were frequently made to serve, I 
cannot refrain from observing that Prof. Ebert's opinion, 
whether right or wrong, was certainly not the opinion preva- 
lent at the earlier stages of Occidental literature. Nor, if 
we turn to a later age, does it seem to have been the opinion 
held by such poets as Spenser and Milton. 
VI. The twentieth volume of the Germania (edited by 
Karl Bartsch)contains, on pp. 292-305, an essay on the Exodus 
poem by Dr. Joseph Strobl, which I cannot here pass over 
in silence, as it is a rather remarkable specimen of acute, but 
somewhat venturesome criticism. According to Dr. Strobl, 
the original poem, treating of the fortunes of the Israelites 
on the Red Sea, began at v. 35 of the transmitted text, and 
had quite the character of an epic song. To this piece was 
first prefixed an introduction, from another hand, contain- 
ing the substance of v. -55. Next a great many passages  
were interpolated into the text by a third poet, anxious to 
bring about a greater conformity with the biblical narrative; 
and, finally, in the introduction, too, interpolations were in- 
serted. 
The evidence collected by Dr. Strobl in support of this 
theory bears partly upon the use of certain words and epi- 
thets, and partly upon the connection of thought. I do not 
wish to pass a summary judgment upon the author's manner 
of reasoning; but I will not withhold a few observations on 
his results. 
I agree with Dr. Strobl in admitting that the poem of 
Exodus contains some interpolations ; but I must say that 

1 Among the larger interpolations assumed by Dr. Strobl are (besides v. 362-455, 
which I, too, consider as interpolated) v. 56-x34 and 5x5-547. 
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origin of the said biography not having been indicated in 
nay text, it may be as well to say at least in a note that I am 
fully aware of their weight, and think it no easy, though at 
the same time no impossible, task to remove them. 
As to Mr. Howorth's attempt to show that the Parker MS. 
of the Anglo-Saxon Cronicle was probably copied from the 
Cottonian MS., Otho, B. xi., I hope I may be allowed to ex- 
press my conviction that he has entirely failed to prove his 
case, and that paleographical as well as linguistic evidence 
is most decidedly in favour of the earlier origin of the Parker 
MS. I am confident that, unless quite unlooked-for materi- 
als should one day turn up, the Parker MS. will for ever 
maintain its rank as being, on the whole, the most authentic 
copy of the Winchester Annals, and chiefly as presenting in 
its earlier script, extending to the year 99 ,, the most trust- 
worthy text of a compilation made in the days of King 
Aelfred. 

D.--(BOOK I., CHAPTER VII.). 

THE WORKS OF KING AELFRED. 

According to Prof. Wiilcker (2eifrYge zur Geschichle der 
deufschen Srache und Zileralur, IV. pp. oo-r3), part of 
Aelfred's Enchh'idion would have come down to us in the 
Old English version of St. Augustine's Soliloquia, contained 
in the Cottonian MS., Vitellius, A. XV. On the other hand, 
Dr. E. Gropp (On lhe Z,a,zguage of the 29roverbs of Aelfi'ed, 
Halis Saxonum, xSz 9 [read: x879], p. rS) seeks to establish 
a certain connection between Aelfred's lfand-book and the 
early Middle English I'raverbs, going under the name of the 
great West-Saxon king. (Compare /3. II. ch. v. of the 
present work.) 
E.--(BOOK I., CHAPTER IX.). 

WULFSTAN'S HOMILIES. 

According to Dr. Arthur Napier, who has quite recently 
given us a good edition of two of Wulfstan's homilies, to- 
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pecially 4nglia, IV., p. 315); whereas, Mr. Sidney J. Herr 
tage is inclined to fix on that very year as the probable date 
and believes that in doing so, he is, "if anything, putting it 
too late." In the short account given of the poem in the 
present work I refrained from expressing a definite opinion 
on the subject, but the place in which the 5'ong" is spoken of, 
points to the beginning of the fourteenth century. Now, I 
confess it seems rather probable that the poem was com- 
posed at a somewhat later date, but whether it ought to be 
assigl.ed to the reign of Edward III. or of lichard II., is a 
question I shall, for the present, not undertake to decide. 

NOTE TO PAGE Io7.--1 am happy to say that the edition 
of the Passiones Sanctorum prepared by Prof. Skeat, for the 
Early English Text Society, has now begun to appear, the 
first Part being among the Society's publications for 88. 

THE END, 
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